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ORDINATIONS 


GG UNE is the month of fruition, of the fulfillment of hopes. 
eS The conscientious tiller of the soil, eager graduates, the 
v! young husband and wife—all envision, in June, the real- 
ization of their ideals. To him alone who has been es- 
) pecially chosen and for whom June signifies Ordination, the 
future can be but a guess, the object of a constant and fervent 
hope. As he gazes fixedly at his consecrated hands he may try 
to conceive of the good that they will accomplish: of the Con- 
) FF secration, Elevation and giving of His Body and Blood, and of 
the blessing and anointing of His people. Only after he has en- 
Re tered upon “the eternal years” will he know for certain what has 
| been written in heaven because of his priestly ministrations. 

. & “Between the temple and the altar”: in this phrase of Jesus 
Christ Himself is contained an epitome of the function, of the 
reason for being of the priest. He is the mediator, the inter- 
mediary (“between”) of the people (“... the temple .. .”) with 
their God (“. .. the altar”). “Taken from among men” he “is 
ordained in the things that appertain to God, that he may offer 
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, & up gifts and sacrifices for sins.” He is constituted a dispenser of 

3 “the mysteries of God.” That is his high vocation. That is his 
> liability. For, “taken from among men” much has been given 
o him and that much more will be expected from him. He is truly 


a dedicated spirit, an instrument in the hands of God, Who has 
seen fit to choose him from among so many. 

4 On Friday, June the eleventh, in the Church of Saint Dom- 
inic in Washington, D. C., the Most Reverend Michael J. Curley, 








104 Dominicana 
Archbishop of Baltimore, ordained to the Priesthood of Jesus 
Christ and of Saint Dominic: Robert Barron, Woonsocket, R. I.; 
Benedict Heary, Providence, R.I.; John Gaines, Woonsocket, 
R. I.; Jerome Bresnahan, Detroit, Mich.; Camillus Lillie, Casey, 
Iowa; Gabriel Schneider, Lansing, Mich.; Luke Schneider, Lan- 
sing, Mich.; William Curran, Minneapolis, Minn.; Regis Ahern, 
New York, N. Y.; Patrick Roney, Sioux Falls, S. D.; Hilary 
McGinley, Mauch Chunk, Pa.; Andrew Fleming, Hallowell, Me.; 
Donald McMahon, New York, N. Y.; Mathias Cain, Philo, IIL; 
Quintin Goldrick, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Aloysius Segren, New York, 
N. Y.; Sebastian Carlson, Minneapolis, Minn.; Arthur McInerney, 
Chicago, Ill.; Cajetan Sheehan, New London, Conn. ; Christopher 
Pino, New York, N. Y.; Bartholomew Schaller, Bridgeport, 
Conn.; Maurice Conlon, Lowell, Mass.; Antoninus Quinn, Saint 
Albans, L. I.; Raphael Gillis, Minneapolis, Minn. ; Victor Dwyer, 
Lynn, Mass.; Anselm Abbott, New York, N. Y.; Fabian Mul- 
hern, Roslindale, Mass.; Marcellus McGowan, New York, N. Y.; 
Urban Corigliano, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Paschal Shaffer, Akron, 
Ohio; Hugh Scola, Providence, R. I.; Brendan Larnen, New 
York, N. Y.; Edgar Schnell, Paterson, N. J. 

To these newly ordained priests of Jesus Christ go the bless- 
ings of those of their brethren who have already preceeded them, 
the best wishes of those who hope to follow. May they ever 
prove themselves worthy of the divine commission which is 
theirs. 


PRAYER FOR FERVOR 


PHILIP HYLAND, O.P. 


Only an ember, 

Where once the young flames leaped and soared. 
Lord, you remember. 

Only a whisper, 

Where once the strong voice thundered. Lord, 
You were list’ner. 


Breathe on these ashes, make them flame again! 
Rebuild this voice to shout Thy Name again! 
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THE FEAST OF CORPUS CHRISTI—ITS PRAYER 


LEWIS ANTHONY SPRINGMANN, O.P. 






| Gig Y DELIGHTS are to be with the children of men.”* God 
fj“ meant that very seriously. At the dawn of time, no 
longer willing to contain His Goodness only for Him- 
self, He created man to His own image and likeness. 
Man fell; He redeemed him. Could He do more? Yes, He 
could remain with man permanently and personally. This He 
did by means of the Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist. 

The Eucharist is both a sacrifice and a sacrament. As a 
sacrifice it is the Mass, an adequate expression of love and hom- 
age even for God, because it is the work of God. As a sacra- 
ment the Eucharist is Holy Communion, the greatest of the 
sacraments, because it contains Him Who instituted all the sac- 
raments. The relation between the Eucharist as a sacrifice and 
as a sacrament is very close, for “the eucharistic sacrifice gives 
us the sacrament.”? “He instituted this sacrament at the solemn 
celebration of the Mass.”* 

Saint Thomas Aquinas, well named “the Eucharistic Doc- 
tor,” wrote the office for the feast of Corpus Christi. In the 
prayer for this office, probably better known as the prayer sung 
at the close of Benediction, he has beautifully epitomized the 
excellence of the Eucharist. “O, God, who in this wonderful sac- 
rament has left us a memorial of Thy passion: grant us we be- 
seech Thee, so to venerate the sacred mysteries of Thy Body and 
Blood, that we may ever feel within us the fruit of Thy redemp- 
tion.” Saint Thomas sets forth three things in this prayer. He 
tells us, first, what the Holy Eucharist is; It is a memorial of 
the Passion. In the second part of the prayer we are taught 
how to use these sacred mysteries; we are to venerate them. 
Lastly, the effect of our veneration, the very purpose of the 
sacrament, is pointed out; ever to feel within us the fruit of our 








* Prov. vit, 31. 
00 nein, Dom Columba, O.S.B. Christ in His Mysteries. (St. Louis: 
p. 355. 
, es Thomas, Opus. 57. Cfr. also Summa Theol., Ifa, q. 82, a. 10, ad 
um. 
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redemption. To know what something is, to recognize its 
proper use, to realize the result of its use; these three points 
are necessary to profit from the gifts God has given us. It is 
for this reason that this prayer is an adequate summation of the 
Holy Eucharist. 

The Holy Eucharist is a memorial of the Passion of Christ. 
The Passion is the price Christ paid to redeem fallen man. It is 
the source of all grace. Through it we receive the necessary 
help to begin and continue a life of virtue. The Passion enables 
us again to approach God, to live for Him, to die in His friend- 
ship, and so pass on to our eternal home. Because we can, and 
really need, always to share in the effects of the Passion, it is 
very necessary that we remember it. Christ “knew what was in 
man.”* Therefore He Himself left us a reminder of the redemp- 
tion, a memorial of His Passion. It is a memorial and yet the 
original; it is representative of Christ and yet Christ; it is a 
reminder of Calvary and yet Calvary itself, because the Eucha- 
rist as a sacrifice is Calvary repeated. “For as often as you shall 
eat this bread, and drink the chalice, you shall show the death of 
the Lord, until He come.’”® Through the separate consecration 
of the bread into His Body and the wine into His Blood Christ 
is mystically slain, as He was actually slain when the last drop 
of His Blood had been separated from His Body and shed for us.® 
The Mass is the unbloody sacrifice of Calvary. In the Mass an 
infinite offering is made to God. First He came through Mary 
and yet He came of Himself. On Calvary man crucified Him 
but He laid down His life of Himself. Now through priests He 
offers Himself. He is priest, He is victim, and hence the infinite 
value of Calvary is repeated. 

In the sacrament He remains with us, the same Who came 
on earth to die for us. To remind us of that He leaves Himself, 
true God and true man, not less kind, not less powerful, not less 
ready to help than when, on Palestine’s roads, He gave sight to 
the blind, speech to the dumb, hearing to the deaf, bread to the 
hungry, and the gospel of good tidings to the poor. Only through 
His Passion and death are we brought to the glory of His resur- 
rection. The graces of the Passion are given us through the 
sacraments which He left us. Of all the sacraments the Eucha- 





* John, 11, 25. 
© Cor., xz, 2. 
*Cfr. Summa Theol., IIa, q. 74, a. 1. 
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rist is the end and consummation,” because it contains Christ 
Himself ever present to aid us. To help us fittingly honor God, 
to help us keep the narrow roadway towards the eternal city, 
Christ left us in this wonderful sacrament an abiding memorial 
of His Passion. 


And as He hath done and planned it— 
‘Do this'—hear His love command it, 
‘For a memory of me.” 


We are to use these sacred mysteries, not in a vague, un- 
certain way, but in a definite and clear manner. Grant us to ven- 
erate these sacred mysteries. We venerate the Eucharist as a sac- 
rifice by assisting at Mass. The Mass is the greatest action that 
can take place on earth. It is the Incarnation made permanent, 
for in the Mass the Word is again made flesh to dwell among us. 
Every act at Nazareth was infinite because it was an act of God; 
every second on the Cross was infinite because God was there; 
every Mass is infinite because it is the action of God. “All our 
good works put together can never equal the Sacrifice of the 
Mass, because they are the works of men, and the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass is the work of God. Martyrdom is nothing in com- 
parison with it; for martyrdom is the sacrifice which man makes 
to God of his life, while the Mass is the sacrifice which God 
offers for man of His Body and Blood.’® It is not strange that 
the Mass is the center, the unifying principle, the vital source of 
the religion which will last all days even to the consummation 
of the world. 

We venerate the Eucharist as a sacrament by receiving it. 
Food is the source of growth and conservation for the body. To 
grow in Christ, to live for Christ, it is necessary to have a source 
of spiritual growth and conservation.’° It was to convince us of 
this necessity that Christ left Himself under the species of the 
food most common to all men.” 


O thou memorial of our Lord’s own dying; 
O living Bread, to mortals life supplying.” 





*Cfr. Dionysius, Eccl. Hierarch., cap. 3, in prin. 
*Saint Thomas, Lauda Sion, Sequence for the Mass of Corpus Christi. 
*Cure d’Ars, Sermons. Cfr. Monnin, Life of the Cure d’Ars, (New York: 
1862) p. 119, 
Cfr. Summa Theol., IIa, q. 65, a. 1. 
* Ibid., q. 74, a. 1. 
"Saint Thomas, Adoro Te. 
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He desires to come to us, to unite Himself to us, to transform™ 
us into Himself. “With desire I have desired to eat this pasch 
with you.”** He will not force Himself. He stands at the door 
of our heart and knocks. He has been there so long a time and 
have we not known Him? The lock to our heart is on the inside; 
we alone can open it. He enters, infinitely powerful, desiring to 
help, but the efficacy of His visit depends on us. He is able to 
transform us into Himself, if we are ready and willing to make 
the sacrifices entailed by such a transformation; if we stand 
prepared to judge our lives by His standards and not by the 
standards of the world;"* if we are willing to judge our work, as 
He judges it, not by its effect but by its motive.** <A drop of 
water is put into the chalice of the Mass before its consecration. 
It becomes wine. As that water becomes wine so are we to be 
transformed into Christ.’7 The source of this transformation is 
the sacraments, and especially the Holy Eucharist. If we but 
knew the gift of God! 

The Eucharist is a permanent sacrament. Time is often a 
mark of friendship, the time friends spend with each other or 
for each other. Our Lord remains upon our altars to spend all 
His time with us; while on earth He spent His entire life for 
us. Why then do we stand all the day idle? There is no friend- 
ship unless the love, which is its source, be mutual.’* He loves 
us. Through love He created us; through love He redeemed 
us; His love remains with us upon the altar. “It was in order 
that the boundless goodness of His great love might be driven 
home into the hearts of His faithful one . . . . that He insti- 
tuted this sacrament . . . . the greatest miracle which He ever 
wrought, and the one mighty joy of them that now have sorrow, 
till He shall come again, and their hearts shall rejoice, and their 
joy no man shall take from them.”*® He is with us because He 
loves us; we must go to Him if we want to love Him. Love ex- 
presses itself in action. God could do no more for man than 
what He has already done. How is man to show his love for 
God? Many wait for an occasion to do something big for God 


* Cfr. IV Sent., dist. 12, q. 2, a. 1. 
* Luke, xxu1, 15. 
* Cir. Tanquerey A., S.S. The Spiritual Life, (Tournai: 1932) p. 145, 149. 
“- * Cfr. Leen E., C.S.Sp. In the Likeness of Christ, (New York: 1936) p. 
saa. 
* Cfr. Summa Theol., Ila, q. 74, a. 6; q. 74, a. 8, ad 2. 
* Op. cit., Ila, Iae, q. 23, a. 1. 
* Saint Thomas, Opusc. 57. 
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allowing countless opportunities to do small things for Him to 
slip by. They forget the thirty years of His hidden life. It is 
no small thing to spend a lifetime made up of little things and 
do them all well for God. “Little things—why do we call them 
little at all? We must not measure spirituality in cubic feet, nor 
should we judge holiness by the acreage of our activities.”®° 
Saint Paul was not just writing to fill up space when he penned, 
“Whatsoever . . . you do, do all to the glory of God.’”** Most 
of life is made up of little things. Should God require greater 
things of us, we may the better hope to do them if we have been 
faithful in that which is least. 

The most assured means of spending our life for God, be it 
made up of big or little things, is to keep in close contact with 
Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament. After visiting our Lord in the 
Blessed Sacrament we return to our everyday life and find it is 
the same. Rarely is there a difference. The visits do not change 
our surroundings, but they do change us.?*? They do not make 
our life easier, but they explain it; they do not take away all 
sorrow and trial, but they bring strength and courage; they do 
not change our daily tasks, but they change us so that we can 
do all things in Him Who strengtheneth us. Visits to our Lord 
do not take away the Cross; they show us how to carry it. Is 
He not there as a reminder of His own crucifixion? The way of 
the cross is not something merely historical; it is a living real- 
ity. It must be our way if we shall have any part with Him. 
“If any man will come after me, let him deny himself and take 
up his cross daily, and follow me.”** He remains with us to help 
us on our way. 


Hail angelic Bread of heaven, 
Now the pilgrim’s hoping-leaven.™ 


If we properly venerate the memorial of Christ’s Passion 
we shall ever feel within us the fruit of our redemption. If we 
remember the price Christ paid for our sins we shall keep from 
sin; if we retain the vision of Calvary, certainly we shall not 
wane in good works. To enable us to do good and avoid evil 
for God, that is why He suffered and died. He gazed on through 
the centuries to the consummation of the world. Would men 

* O’Rahilly, Alfred. Fr. William Doyle, S.J., (New York: 1925) p. 365. 


"TI Cor., x, 31. 

™ Cfr. Le Buffe, F., S.J., As It ts Written. (New York: 1931) p. 86. 
* Luke, 1x, 23. 

“Saint Thomas, Lauda Sion. 
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remember the Passion or would the passing years slowly cloud 
its memory? He looked back to Adam’s fall; He recalled how 
the Father promised to send a redeemer. Years intervened, and 
when in the fulness of time the redeemer came, men had for- 
gotten that promise. “He came unto His own and His own re- 
ceived Him not.”*> The redeemer came; the price was paid. 
Could men froget that? No, for He Himself would stay to see 
that they would not. He would leave Himself in a wonderful 
sacrament to remind men of His Passion. Men would venerate 
Him therein and thus would they ever feel within them the fruit 
of the redemption. Calvary took away our sins; Calvary re- 
peated in the Mass and our Lord present in the Holy Eucharist 
would keep us from sin and urge us on to do good. This me- 
morial would be the product of His love. Love is returned by 
love. Surely men, drawn by His love, would return it and live 
for Him. 

O Good Shepherd, still confessing 

Love, in spite of our transgressing, 

Here Thy Blessed Food possessing, 


Make us share Thine every blessing 
In the land of light and love.” 


“We have not here a lasting city but we seek one that is to 
come.”*7 To help us toward the abiding city He left us a me- 
morial of His Passion, that Passion which is the price of our 
entrance. To help ourselves arrive there we should venerate 
the Holy Eucharist by assisting at Mass, by receiving the Sacra- 
ment, by visiting Christ truly present beneath the species. He 
left us Himself because He loved us. Love begets a union; in 
union there is strength. May God’s love for us and our love for 
God be our strength as we “journey to the abiding city.””* 


By birth, our fellow man was He; 
Our meat, while sitting at the board; 
He died, our ransomer to be; 

He ever reigns, our great reward.” 


* John, 1, 
* Saint ll Lauda Sion. 
™ Hebr., X1II, 14. 
* Jarrett, Bede, O.P., No Abiding City. (London: 1933). 
* Saint Thomas, Verbum Supernum. Hymn of Lauds for the Office of 
Corpus Christi. 
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MARY, MOTHER AND MEDIATRIX 


PASCHAL SHAFFER, O.P. 


“Lady! thou art so great, thou art so high, 

That he who needeth grace and seeks not thee, 

Is like to one who, wingless, yet would fly.” 
Paradiso, Canto 33. 


SAMINE OUGHT to begin a study of the Blessed Virgin with 

¥| these words of Saint Bernard in mind: “Thy grandeur 

is above the clouds and thy glory over all the earth, so 

that no one in heaven or on earth can fitly praise thy mag- 

nificence.”? Indeed we should be silent because of our lack of 

ability to praise Mary, but our love for her will not bear silence. 

Even though the attempt be poor and puerile let us proclaim 

from the housetops in the words of a child, if such they must be, 

our love, our desire to serve, our pledge of spreading a like love 

to all men. Mary as a true mother will understand and inter- 

pret the faltering words of her children, and in understanding 
she will make others understand. 

In the following pages we have outlined and set out two con- 
siderations, two questions to be answered: first, is Mary, the 
Mother of God, our Mother also in the truest acceptation of the 
word? Secondly, do all the graces which God bestows upon 
men come through Mary as through a channel? Or, in the other 
words, is the Blessed Virgin the universal dispenser of God’s 
graces? 

We know and lovingly acknowledge that Mary is our spir- 
itual Mother; nevertheless, in a very true sense, she performs 
and fulfills in our regard the functions of the dearest of earthly 
mothers. This most profound belief is deeply rooted in the mind 
of every sincere Catholic. Our filial relationship to Mary is most 
intimate and real. It is based upon the reality of an intrinsic 
relation of the Virgin Mother of Christ to every one of us as 
members of the Mystical Body of Christ. It is founded upon 
her Divine Maternity. 


*Sermo, “In Antiphonam Salve Regina.” In Migne: P. L., cLxxx1v, 
1063. (Paris: 1854) 
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The exalted eminence of the Blessed Virgin in the economy 
of Divine Love, the Incarnation, derives its origin from her 
bringing forth of Christ, the Son of God, Who from all eternity 
was begotten of the Father, but in time was generated of the 
Blessed Virgin by the overshadowing of the Holy Spirit. From 
this sublime moment until the death of her Divine Son on Cal- 
vary, Mary’s life was inseparably bound up with His. 

“There are three phases in the complete Life of Christ or in 
the Life of the whole-Christ: first, His Earthly Life; second, 
His glorified Life; third, His Mystical Life.”? These three com- 
prise the “Fulness of Christ.” Christ’s Earthly Life began at His 
birth in the stable of Bethlehem and ended with His glorious 
Ascension into Heaven. His Mystical Life, which began with 
the first Pentecost, is truly as real as His Earthly Life. The new 
body that Christ then assumed is called His Mystical Body, or 
the Church. In this Mystical Body, “just as the natural body is 
one though made up of diverse members, so the whole Church, 
Christ’s mystical body, is reckoned as one person with its Head 
Who is Christ.”® 

Now the Blessed Virgin’s complete and close union to Christ 
was more than a purely corporal one. What, then, is her par- 
ticipation in the Fulness of Christ? In Christ’s Mystical Life 
which is an integral part of His whole and complete Life, He is 
the Head and we, as members of the Church, constitute the 
Body. Hence, most assuredly we can say that the Virgin gave 
birth not only to the Earthly Life of Christ but also to His Ful- 
ness, the Mystical Body, the Church. How could it be other- 
wise? Could she be Mother of the Head and not necessarily 
Mother of the Body? No, for in that case, Mary would not be 
the Mother of the whole-Christ. Mary’s co-operation in the 
prolongation of the Incarnation follows as a natural corollary 
from her intimate and continual co-operation in the conception 
and birth of Christ. And since the Mystical Body must be con- 
sidered as constituting the fulness of the Incarnation we con- 
clude that Mary’s Divine Maternity extends to the Mystical 
Body. Therefore the Blessed Virgin Mary is the Mother of 
the countless number of faithful who compose the Mystical 
Body. Saint Augustine succinctly recapitulates the whole doc- 
trine: “Mary is the Mother of the members of Christ, which we 


* Sheen, Msgr. Fulton, The main Bot. he gg York: 1935). p. 19. 


* Saint "Thomas, Summa Theol., Ila, q. 48 
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are; because by her charity she codperated in giving faithful 
children to the Church.”* 

That Mary’s participation extends to the complete concept 
of the Incarnation, including its prolongation, the Church, is 
further borne out by the fact that she, who so perfectly co- 
éperated in the Incarnation by her consent, has merited the 
sublime title, Co-redemptrix, Mary knew that her Son was a 
victim destined for sacrifice. Furthermore, when she offered 
Him to God in the temple she heard the aged Simeon foretell 
her own heart’s share in the holocaust which He was to con- 
summate on Calvary. And so it was. When her Son breathed 
forth His last, Mary was at the foot of the Cross. Christ 
offered Himself to God for the redemption of the world; Mary 
in the same spirit united herself with Him. Saint Albert the 
Great explains for us the Virgin’s participation in the Redemp- 
tion: “Mary is after God and with God and under God the 
eficient cause of our regeneration, because she begot our Re- 
deemer, and because by her virtue she merited by a merit of 
congruity this incomparable honor. She is the material cause, 
because the Holy Ghost, through the intermediary of her con- 
sent, took from her pure flesh and blood the flesh and blood from 
which was made the Body immolated for the Redemption of the 
world. She is the final cause, for the great work of Redemption 
which is ordained principally for the glory of God, is ordained 
secondarily for the honor of this same Virgin. She is the formal 
cause, for by the luminance of her virtue so very deiform 
(deiformissimae) she is the universal exemplar which shows us 
the way out of darkness to the vision of Eternal Light.”® 

Saint Paul gives us cause to advance our exposition yet 
further. The Apostle of the Gentiles, preaching the word of 
God to the peoples of Corinth and bringing them thus under the 
saving power of the Blood of the Redemption, could and did 
declare that he had begotten them in spirit (I Cor., 1v, 15): “For 
in Christ Jesus, by the gospel I have begotten you.” This he 
was able to say because he was the instrumental and the remote 
cause of their birth to the life of Faith which made them mem- 
bers of the Church, Christ’s Mystical Body. Now if Saint 
Paul can so speak of himself in relation to the Corinthians, with 


“Sermo, “In Natali Domini.” In Migne: P. L., xxxvut, 1012. 
1290) 2p Omnia, “Quaestiones super Evangelium,” T xxxvut, q. 146. (Paris: 
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how much greater reason can we speak of Mary as the Mother 
of all Christians ? 

As a final step in showing how the Blessed Virgin is our 
Mother we will consider a very persuasive argument of Saint 
Albert. He says: “There are four qualities or prerogatives 
which a mother is said to have in reference to her child: she 
gives him birth, she cares for him, she exists before him in time, 
and she is greater in dignity. . . . Now, Mary is Mother (of 
all good men) according to all the qualities of maternity. She 
gives birth, because she brought forth Him in Whom all are 
regenerated: and thus it is said (Luke, 11, 7), ‘she brought forth 
her first-born.’ Similarly, our Mother Mary is provident because 
by giving birth to One she has provided for us whatsoever was 
needed for this life or the future life. Wherefore it is said (Eccl., 
xXxIv, 26): ‘be filled with my fruits,’ and (Romans, xvit1, 32), ‘He 
that spared not even His own Son, but delivered Him up for us 
all, how hath He not also with Him given us all things?’ Like- 
wise she is our Mother by precedence because she is the ‘first 
born before all creatures’ (Eccl., xxiv, 5). Finally she is our 
Mother in virtue of her predestined dignity, for she was pre- 
destined before the world began so that she might be the font 
from which is renewed the face of the earth.’”* 

Is there need for further argumentation to establish this 
truth that is so deeply embosomed within us? We feel that a 
breach of faith is shown by the mere mentioning of such a ne- 
cessity. And indeed, we know that it would take far more than 
arguments to prove to us that Mary is not our Mother. 

By showing that the Blessed Virgin is truly our Mother be- 
cause of the extension of the Divine Maternity to include moth- 
erhood of Christ’s Mystical Body, we have established the foun- 
dation for calling her the Mediatrix of all graces. Cardinal 
Lepicier unites the two truths thus: “Because the Blessed 
Mother was ordained by God to be the Mother of the Faithful 
in the order of eternal salvation, it naturally follows therefore 
that she exercises the function of Mediatrix between God and 
man.” 

In advancing this thesis there are certain principles which 
must be borne in mind throughout. Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, is the sole Mediator between God and man: “For there is 
one God and one mediator of God and men, the man Christ 


* Op. cit., q. 145. 
"Tractatus de Beatissima Virgine Maria. (Paris: 1906) p. 379. 
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Jesus.”* He alone is the source of sanctifying grace, the author 
of our supernatural life. Strictly speaking, He is the sole uni- 
versal meritorious cause of our Redemption and when the 
Blessed Virgin is associated with these beliefs she is always 
placed in a secondary and subordinate position. In short, Christ 
is sole Mediator by principal title, Mary is Mediatrix by a de- 
pendent one. Christ alone is the universal meriting cause of our 
Redemption and of our participation in the life of grace; Mary, 
by her free consent to the Incarnation and her co-operation in 
the economy of Divine Love, is the moral cause. Hence in a 
subordinate degree she is Co-redemptrix. Lastly, to Christ alone 
belongs the right to distribute the fruits of the Redemption. 
But even in this it has pleased God to associate Mary universally 
in the office of Dispenser. “Every grace given to the world comes 
by three steps in perfect order; from the Father to Christ; from 
Christ to the Virgin; from the Virgin to us.’”® “It is God’s plan 
that everything in the spiritual order should come to us through 
Mary. God has bestowed all graces on Mary that men, through 
her as through a channel, may receive whatever good is in store 
for them.’”*° “God dispenses all His graces through her.’”™ 
“Mary, by her union of will with her divine Son merited to be- 
come the Dispenser of all the gifts which Jesus procured for us 
by His death and precious Blood.”” 

Saint Thomas fully explains the sense in which others can 
be called mediators and enumerates the necessary requisites for 
such an office. “Nothing hinders certain others from being 
called mediators in some respect between God and man, foras- 
much as they co-operate in uniting men to God dispositively and 
ministerially.”"* He teaches that four qualities are demanded of 
an intercessor for efficacious mediation: “First, that he be 
acquainted with the mind and ways of the one before whom he 
intercedes; secondly, that he be on familiar terms with him; 
thirdly, that the intercessor be entitled to a hearing; fourthly, 
that he be cognizant of the wants and needs of him for whom 
he intercedes.”"* The Blessed Virgin possesses these four req- 


*I Tim., 11, 5. 
* Leo Xi Encyclical Letter: Magnae Dei Matris. 1892 
_— Bernard. Sermo, “De Aquaeductu.” In Migne: P. L. cLxxx1u, 


* Leo XIII. Encyclical Letter: Jucunda. 1894, 
“Pius X. Encyclical Letter: Ad Diem Illum. 1904. 

* Summa Theol., IIIa, q. 26, a. 1. 

* Opuse. 63, a. 18. 
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uisites in a preeminent degree. She is an ideal Mediatrix, able 
and desirous to bring about a reconciliation between the offender 
and the offended, man and God. 

To what extent and in what manner can we say that the 
Blessed Mother is acquainted with the mind and ways 
of God before whom she intercedes? Even though Mary is the 
Mother of God she is also one of His creatures. “No created 
intellect seeing God can know all that God does or can do.” 
If this were not true, the power of God could be comprehended. 
Since God is Infinity Itself such comprehension is impossible to a 
creature because every creature is finite, understanding only 
those things within a limited cycle and scope. But the more 
perfectly a creature sees God so much the more does that crea- 
ture know the power of God. In the Beatific Vision the Blessed 
Virgin sees God more intimately and knowingly than any other 
creature, for she is the most perfect of His creatures, the “first 
born before all creatures.”** To her therefore in the highest 
degree possible is given the knowledge of the inscrutable mys- 
teries of God’s ways. 

We would not dare deny to Mary the second requisite 
namely, that she be on familiar terms with God. “What has our 
Divine Jesus not done for her and what has she not done for 
Him! Where shall we find an intimacy that can be compared 
with the union of these two lives?”** The Blessed Virgin was in 
constant union with her divine Son during his life on earth. 
Surely in her heavenly home, as the Queen of His Kingdom, she 
continues to enjoy the most intimate familiarity with Him. 

Is the Blessed Virgin entitled to a hearing? God has prom- 
ised to hear the petitions of those who do His Will. He showers 
His choicest blessings upon them making them participants in 
the divine life. Every moment of Mary’s existence was spent 
in perfect conformity to the Will of God. And the title “Full of 
Grace” bestowed upon her by the angel gives her still greater 
claim to be heard. Saint Jerome says: “Full of Grace indeed! 
for to others it is given in portions, whereas on Mary the fulness 
of Grace was showered all at once.’”"* Because of her super- 
abundance of grace and because of her most perfect accord with 
God’s Will throughout her life, Mary deserved to be crowned 


* Saint Thomas, Summa Theol., Ia, q. 12, a. 8. 

* Eccl. xxiv, 5. 

* Pastoral Letter of Cardinal Mercier. The Universal Mediation of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. , 

*“De Perpetua Virginitate B. Mariae.” In Migne: P. L., xxu11, .163. 
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Queen of His Angels and Saints. In this high office, like Esther 
of old, she intercedes for her afflicted people, she is their Media- 
trix at the Throne. And her intercession is said to be universal: 
“so that, as no one can come to the Father except through the 
Son, so too no one can come to Christ except through His 
Mother.”?® 

Twenty centuries of Catholic devotion to Mary, twenty cen- 
turies in which Christian souls have unburdened themselves to 
her, telling her their troubles, asking her help, offer magnificent 
proof that Mary possesses the fourth requisite namely, knowl- 
edge of the needs and wants of the ones for whom she inter- 
cedes. Charity, the connecting link between the departed souls 
and the living, between men on earth and the blessed in Heaven, 
has won for the Saints the ability to foresee our needs and 
prompts them to pray for us. Our Blessed Mother’s charity is 
greater than that of the Saints. She looks upon us all as her 
children. Her love for us is unbounded. And our affection for 
her, in turn, founded upon the realization of her eternal emi- 
nence, is yet the tender confiding union of a child with its 
mother. We should approach her as the countless Catholics be- 
fore us have, firm in the belief that through our humble prayers 
she will hasten, and so gladly, to obtain for us all necessary 
graces. 

“We beseech thee, O Lord, through the intercession of 
Mary our Mediatrix, grant that the oblation of these sacrificial 
elements may transform us, by the action of Thy merciful grace, 
into an offering whole and entire to belong to Thee forever.””° 


*Leo XIII. Encyclical Letter: Jucunda. 1894. 
*” From the Secret Prayer of The Mass, “Mary our Mediatrix.” 





BROTHER COULD YOU SPARE A DIME, OR A PRAYER? 


RAPHAEL GILLIS, O.P. 


pIHE GREEKS had a name for it. But, for that matter, 

so did the Romans. What was “eleemosyna” at Athens 

was “miseratio” in Rome. And what was “almsgiving” 

in mediaeval times, is today called “charity.” To all out- 

ward appearances these different names signify exactly the same 

thing: any external act by which something is contributed to 
help the indigent. 

But it is a far cry from the supercilious Greek aristocrat, 
who tossed a coin towards a wayside beggar, to Saint Martin of 
Tours, who gave half of his cloak to a freezing pauper. And it 
is just as far a cry from the pompous Roman Senator lavishly 
handing out food and circus tickets amongst the rabble of Ne- 
ronian Rome, to the Catholic laymen of today, successors of 
Saint Vincent De Paul, entering humble homes to minister to 
the needs of the poor and suffering. Pagan almsgiving lacked 
God in its bestowment. The natural feeling of virtuous superi- 
ority may have been incense sufficient to satisfy an aesthetic 
Greek, but probably did not suffice for the practical Roman. He 
was a friend and benefactor of the poor for another reason. The 
rabble was his constant worry; he had to feed and entertain it, 
with revolution a likely alternative. 

Christianity put God into almsgiving. No longer was it 
merely a humanitarian gesture, but an act prompted by love of 
God. Christianity taught men the worth and value of their im- 
mortal souls and the resultant dignity of each individual man. 
Hence the Christian did not see the blind beggar nor the starv- 
ing wayfarer as human derelicts whose sufferings and indigence 
were ostensible proof of their worthlessness; he did not look 
upon the rabble as human scum, whose favor must be bought at 
a price. The Christian saw the poor and needy as his brothers 
in Christ, whose very necessity gave them a claim upon his 
charity. That is why Saint Martin divided his cloak with the 
beggar, that is why you can find men today who are willing to 
give time, energy and money to help those in distress because 
the poor are His loved ones. 
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Almsgiving is an act of Charity through the medium of the 
virtue of Mercy.’ Charity binds the Christian to God and to his 
fellow man by a supernatural friendship. This bond of affection 
lays the foundation for Mercy because, moved by love of God, a 
man considers his neighbor as another self.2, Thus he computes 
as his own the evils and infirmities which his neighbor under- 
goes, and consequently grieves over them. He seeks to remedy 
the dire straits of his neighbor just as he would seek to alleviate 
his own suffering. And any act by which he assists his indigent 
fellow man is an almsdeed, whether it be a gift of food or money 
or of any other means which can relieve his neighbor’s necessity. 
While an almsdeed attains the end of Mercy in assisting the 
needy, Charity is its foundation and motive. 

The modern use of the term “charity” to designate all the 
works directed toward the relief of the unfortunate is para- 
doxical. Such an appellation seems to indicate that all these 
works are manifestations of love of God and neighbor. This 
optimistic estimate, while very idealistic, is hardly true. 
“Charity” today seems to be woefully lacking in the super- 
natural motive. Almsgiving has taken on a very business-like 
aspect; organization has extended the scope of its work and 
increased its efficiency. Charitable programs have become civic 
institutions. And while the requirements of the destitute are 
more competently fulfilled contributors and workers are prone 
to consider only the material proportions of the assistance. This 
is a danger which must be avoided by Catholic charitable organi- 
zations, lest the love of God and of neighbor be drowned in a 
flood of efficient and impersonal details. 

In spite of widespread organization, however, many oppor- 
tunities for personal acts of mercy are offered to the people of 
our day. Even with relief, doles, soup-kitchens and the like, 
men have come to recognize the genuine request of their needy 
fellows as an ordinary occurrence. And it is a good thing. While 
aman may contribute to a Community Fund merely with an eye 
to the list of donors which will appear in the daily papers, an 
alms he gives on a street corner cannot be thus motivated. And 
although it is true that any gift which alleviates the wants of 
another attains its good purpose, yet only those almsdeeds which 
are motivated by love of God and neighbor bear spiritual fruit 


*Saint Thomas, Summa Theol., IIa Ilae, q. 32, a. 1. 
* Op. cit., q. 30, a. 2. 
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for the donor. Then, too, a neighbor who has been assisted 
by a corporal alms is moved to pray for the benefactor.* A 
prayer is a most eloquent means of showing gratitude, and it is 
a spiritual boon to both the giver and the receiver of the ma- 
terial help. 

Man’s corporal shortcomings and privations are seven-fold. 
Food, drink, clothing and housing are necessities common to all 
men. It is the lack of these which we are daily called upon to 
fulfill. These temporal wants are ordinarily supplied by mone- 
tary offerings, in the form of gifts to charitable institutions and 
chance contributions made personally. Privation of health or of 
freedom are evils incurred less commonly but no less painfully, 
and these menaces to the life and liberty of a neighbor can like- 
wise be made more tolerable by charitable assistance. Man’s 
final corporal requirement is that of decent burial, so that the 
body which he loved on earth may not bring his memory into 
dishonor.’ These seven categorical deficiencies in the corporal 
order are remedied by the seven corporal works of mercy. 

Although it is true that regimented gifts of money ordinarily 
fulfill these wants, yet professional organization should not be 
allowed to stifle the love and desire of performing personal 
almsdeeds. Christ will not welcome the elect into Heaven with: 
“I was hungry and you overlooked Me because you had given 
ten dollars to the Community Fund; I was in prison and your 
paid social worker visited Me.” Pagan “charity” and much of 
our modern “charity” envision a completed task when man’s cor- 
poral wants are succoured. Christian Charity considers such 
work only half completed. Purely natural virtue estimates that 
the oft repeated request, “Brother, could you spare a dime,” 
spells the limits of man’s needs. Supernatural virtue maintains 
that it tells only half the story. 

Being a composite of body and soul man suffers privations 
and defects in the spiritual order also. Spiritual wants are taken 
care of by spiritual acts. Charitable works in the higher order 
have two possible modes of execution: seeking help from God 
by praying for the spiritually indigent, or employing human as- 
sistance. The former mode is within the capacity of all; rich 
and poor, young and old, laborer and magnate can manifest their 


* IIa Ilae, q. 32, a. 4. 
* Ibid. 
* IIa IIae, g. 30, a. 2. 
* Ibid. 
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charity by praying for the living and the dead. This is flatly op- 
posed to the popular notion and narrow concept of almsgiving 
which curtails the work to those who possess an abundance of 
worldly goods. 

The employment of human means in subsidizing another’s 
spiritual deficiencies is an outstanding phase of Catholic Action. 
Papal Encyclicals, in calling the laity to restore all things in 
Christ, have repeatedly emphasized the broad field of the spir- 
itual works of mercy. The instruction of the ignorant in the 
essential and fundamental doctrines of their religion is the first 
of these spiritual works. Despite the best efforts of pastors 
ignorance of Catholic doctrine is prevalent. There is a move- 
ment on foot to correct this evil. Under the auspices of the 
hierarchy Catholic lay men and women are charitably sacrific- 
ing time and energy to prepare themselves for the positions of 
catechists that they may go before audiences in church, school, 
and upon street corners, to expound the doctrines of Jesus Christ 
and His Church. 

The opportunities to render spiritual assistance by the in- 
struction of the ignorant, counsel of the wavering and doubtful, 
and even consolation of the sorrowful may be somewhat limited 
by one’s natural endowments and state of life. However, there 
are occasions in the lives of all when Charity can manifest itself 
in the correction of sinners, forgiveness of injuries, and in sup- 
porting and bearing the foibles, idiosyncracies, and petty selfish- 
ness of one’s associates. And even though one may not be cap- 
able or competent personally to execute some of these spiritual 
works of mercy he always has the alternative of rendering 
vicarious assistance by prayer. 

Man’s relations with God and his fellow man are governed 
by two virtues, Justice and Charity. These two go hand in hand 
in regulating human intercourse. Justice maintains equality by 
strict observance of right and obligation; Charity, extending its 
scope beyond strict right and obligation, attains the perfection 
of the Christian life in love of God, self, and neighbor. 

Sometimes strict Justice demands that we give assistance to 
others. In the corporal order of almsdeeds a man is bound to 
render assistance to one who is in extreme necessity when the 
material donation is warranted by his possessions. But no man 
is bound to give to another those things without which he and 
his dependents cannot themselves subsist. Indeed such excessive 
liberality is sinful. The ordinary and recognized source of ma- 
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terial assistance is superfluous holdings, those which exceed the 
requirements of their owner’s state of life. In the scope of the 
spiritual works of mercy, too, Justice may join Charity in com- 
manding that the sin of another be corrected, particularly in 
combatting the evils of contumely, calumny, and detraction, 
Checking such sins is one’s duty both in Justice and in Charity, 

Today more emphasis is placed upon the corporal works of 
mercy; at least they are the more highly publicized. During 
the depression, the vital task of millions was self-preservation, 
so corporal works of mercy were abundant and widespread. Un- 
der extreme conditions corporal almsdeeds are to be preferred 
to those of the spiritual order, even though the latter are of 
their very nature more noble. For, as Saint Thomas points out, 
“It is better that one dying of hunger should be fed rather than 
instructed.” 

The Church overlooks no means in leading men to God. Al- 
though she centers her attention upon the works of the spiritual 
order, yet she willingly extends her attention to men’s bodies, 
but always with the motive of ultimately benefiting their souls. 
Since almsgiving is an exterior manifestation of Charity, wher- 
ever supernatural love is strongest there should be found more 
perfectly performed works of mercy of both orders. And history 
bears out the truth of this statement. In the early Christian 
centuries monasteries were the havens of refuge for all who needed 
help. With their destruction on a wholesale scale during the Protes- 
tant Revolt, the poor lost for a time their most loyal champion. 

But the monastic tradition of charitableness flourishes to- 
day in our own country. Writing of the traditions and life of the 
“Knights of the Road,” a modern economist has related that the 
veterans of the group hold this as a first principle: the parish 
rectory for money, the Sisters’ convent for food. The Priests 
and Sisters are the surest bet in any town. The knights very 
probably do not know that pastors have a duty as fathers of the 
poor, nor that the lives of religious are devoted to striving after 
the perfection of charity; but experience has taught them where 
they will receive prompt, willing and kind assistance. Their 
current request, “Brother, could you spare a dime,” telling only 
half the story is often answered as though it were voiced: 
“Brother, could you spare a dime, or a prayer?” After all, al- 
most anyone can obtain a dime but a prayer is a little harder to get. 


"IIa Ilae, q. 32, a. 3. 
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SAINT CATHERINE OF SIENA— 
GREAT AND GOOD WOMAN 


URBAN CORIGLIANO, O.P. 


BAICCASIONALLY the daily papers print long columns on 
v7} the ten greatest women of history. It has become the 
journalistic vogue to eulogize the Virgin Queen Bess 
than whom no greater ruler ever was or ever will be. 
Cleopatra of the Egyptians, Sappho of the Greeks, Catherine of 
all the Russias, and lately even a contemporary American woman 
of notoriety have been exposed to the gaze of our reading public 
as the best in womanhood that our race can produce. Whom 
the gods would destroy they first make to falsify history. 
Greatness, surely, does not lie in the histrionic ability of reli- 
gious attitudinizing nor in the efficiency of cursing like a 
trooper; Elizabeth of England was as much noted for her blas- 
phemies as for her uncivil tongue and mendacious dishonesty. 
Cleopatra may lay a just claim to numerous amorous escapades. 
If that is greatness, she is welcome to the title. Now and then 
the name of Joan of Arc is mentioned and sometimes, though 
rarely, the name of Mary the Mother of Jesus somehow slips 
in amongst the great ones of history. 

Of late years a rather extraordinary interest has been 
evinced concerning Catherine Benincasa, popularly known as St. 
Catherine of Siena. This interest is not merely hagiographical. 
Historians and literary critics have awakened to the fact that 
here was a woman who can truly be called great in many phases 
of human activity. She was a diplomat of the first water who 
told the truth and won her case. She turned the tide of history 
without the use of feminine wiles. Her face unlike that of 
Helen of Troy has not launched a thousand ships, but her life 
has initiated a spiritual endeavour which has been tested and 
not found wanting by six centuries of time. Her writings give 
her rank among the foremost Italian classicists. Her influence, 
very much alive in our own day, is directing the lives and ideals 
of thousands of women who see in her an example to be imitated, 
an ideal to be striven for, a ready counselor, a Saint. 
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Catherine of Siena was born on March 25, 1347; and thirty- 
three years later, after a mysterious agony of three months, she 
placed her racked body upon a wooden board and died. In those 
short thirty-three years she made history. If the tenacious love 
and admiration of her disciples, the enthusiastic veneration of 
Popes and peoples, the unstinted respect and praise of rulers, 
leaders and the great mass of Catholic and non-Catholic Chris- 
tianity have any meaning in the light of historical greatness, 
then the Siennese Mystic is one of the greatest among the 
women of history. Her sanctity and her heroic greatness are all 
of a piece. Yet we are apt to overlook her great deeds by ascrib- 
ing everything she did to that vaguely-sensed thing which, for 
want of a better name we call, mystic-mindedness. It is well 
to remember that she was intensely human and was raised to 
the mighty stature of sainthood because she performed great 
deeds in a spirit of magnanimity, directed by the proper motives 
of love of God and neighbor. True greatness is always human; 
and if it cannot bear to have its humanity exposed, if it cannot 
show its soul to mankind, then it is not greatness at all but 
something shallow, petty, insignificant. 


Like all great persons Catherine has had her generous share 
of admirers down through the years. The distance of six cen- 
turies has not obscured her name in the minds of men but rather 
has cast greater lustre upon her nobility of soul and upon the 
works which that nobility inspired. We stand in mute admira- 
tion before one of whom men can still talk and write as if she 
were alive and very near. They study her, the religious-minded 
and the scholars. They meditate upon her and then busily ply 
the pen in her honor. Catherine Brégy, Augusta Drane, John 
Joergensen, Alice Curtayne and others have written well of 
Catherine Benincasa in English. Not the least among the pres- 
ent Italian writers are the late Piero Misciatelli, Padre Inno- 
cenzo Taurisano, O.P., and Pier Palumbo; and they may well 
glory in the knowledge that they have contributed their share 
of due praise and have aided in making St. Catherine a venerated 
object of study. 

In the Royal University of Siena, the typical city of an age 
which helped to mould and impress Catherine’s character, a 
Chair of Catherinian Studies has been established for the pur- 
pose of research into the life and works of this daughter of a 
wool dyer, this simple girl to whom Popes and rulers lent an 
eager ear even though her wise counsel ran counter to their 
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soft comfort. It is unfortunately true that her writings, penned 
7 in the melodious Tuscan dialect of the Quattrocento, have been 
: sadly mutilated in the course of centuries. Time and the exces- 
; & sive zeal of disciples have been unkind both to the works of 
| OF Catherine herself and to the writings which concern her. For 
q this reason Pére M. S. Gillet, the Dominican Master General, has 
: 4 placed at the disposal of the University, Pére M. H. Laurent, 
O.P., a master in history, hagiography and letters. Pére Laurent, 
together with Doctor Francesco Valli, a literary historian of 
note and the only Italian University Doctor who publishes hag- 
iographies, has set himself the huge task of collecting and edit- 
ing all historical and literary sources that have reference to St. 
Catherine. 


~~ cFc¢& ams 2S 


_ 





That there is need for a critical edition of Catherinian 
t sources is evident. The errors which have crept into the writ- 
. ings of Catherine, for example, have been a source of confusion 
3 to the many scholars who wish to study her letters because of 
t their classic, historical and philological value. A series of twen- 
t ty-two thoroughly annotated volumes under the general caption, 
Fontes Vitae Sanctae Catherinae Senensis Historici will be the result 
€ of the studies of Pére Laurent and Doctor Valli. Their critical 
he and scientific research, though a labor of love, entails minute 
t ££ and laborious work. But like all literary historians they feel 
le amply repaid in the knowledge that they bring to life the great 
YS deeds of one who is worthy of honor, whose works still have a 
ie 6 message from which lessons can be applied to the present and 
d retained for the benefit of the future. 
ly | At the present writing four numbers of the series have been 
r ’ edited. The “Historical Sources of the Life of St. Catherine of 
, Siena” comprises twenty-four documents, twenty-one written 
er in Latin and three in Old Italian. It consists of Rescripts of 
1 Pope Urban VI and Gregory XI, and letters and lists of Domini- 
‘ can Tertiaries. In “Documenti,’ Pére Laurent edits fifteen 
1 letters of Urban VI to various rulers and high ecclesiastics, and 
. a fragment of the “Legenda Major” of Raymond of Capua. He 
a prefaces the work with an historical introduction concerning 
ge Ue the movements and letters of Catherine from November, 1378, 
a6§ to July, 1379. A complete list of the books being prepared for 
ir- publication will be given at the end of this article for those who 
ag are interested in the Siennese Saint and the life of her times. 
an Students in Mediaeval history, philology, literary history and 


cir 4 criticism, politics, law, and mysticism would do well to look 
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into these valuable contributions emanating from the University 
of Siena. 


From the pages of these editions emerges a powerful per- 
sonality dominating the historical trend of world events for 
the incredibly long period of ten years (in such a short life), 
from 1370 to 1380. It may come as a surprise to some to learn 
that Catherine was practically illiterate until about the age of 
thirty. When she began to write, so surprised were her con- 
temporaries that they did not hesitate to attribute the phenom- 
enon to a direct intervention of God. Some old manuscripts and 
her first biographer call her late begotten learning, infused 
knowledge. This may well be. Today the writings of Catherine 
are looked upon as classics in Italy. Her Dialogue or Treatise on 
Divine Providence is a compendium of her revelations. A series 
of “Prayers” and a collection of about four-hundred letters com- 
plete the works which can justly be ascribed to her. 

She has been called the Heroine of Love, an appropriate 
title, if one may judge by her writings. Reading her letters one 
is amazed at the passionate love of this frail girl. It was nota 
weak and watery sort of thing generally attributed to so-called 
mystic souls. It was strong and tender, combined of laughter 
and tears, breaking out and overflowing into the inexorable 
actions of one who knows her supreme desire and who permits 
no obstacle to block her path to its attainment. Hence her 
writings. Hence her diplomatic missions, her fearlessness in 
the midst of the plague, her extremely active life in the midst 
of the most profound contemplation. These were the inevitable 
results of that fierce love which granted no respite, which drove 
her to work while there was yet a spark of life in her frail body. 

From this love sprang the Saint’s Catholic Action which the 
world naively calls Social Action. It would be profitable to copy 
her manner of procedure for she always reaped satisfactory 
results. But it is not merely a question of methodology. The 
primary concern of the Actionist, Catholic or Social, should be 
to capture the spirit which animated her every deed and im- 
prison it within the bounds of today’s sociology. It would help 
solve the pressing problems that plague the relief worker and 
the socially-minded. And that spirit is love of God and neighbor. 

Yet for all her love Catherine was extremely stern when the 
rights of justice were called into question. She may not have 
employed the term, “Social Justice,” but she certainly practiced 
its tenets. For her, the return of the Papacy to Rome, the alle- 
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viating of God’s poor, the return of peace to war-torn Christen- 
dom, were matters of justice, not of charity. “Be a man” she 
wrote to Gregory XI, “and do your duty as Christ’s Vicar.” At 
the same time she reminded those who seek only justice that it 
can be hard, unsympathetic, inhuman. By its very nature it is 
strict and uncompromising, always ready to enforce the lex 
talionis, an eye for an eye. Charity is wider, all-embracing, and 
makes the human family one. Join Justice to Charity, that is 
Catherine’s advice, for the social structure of humanity is based 
upon these two virtues. 

Catherine is not only an ecclesiastical heroine, a fact which 
Pius IX recognized when he named her secondary Patroness of 
Rome, but also a national heroine, an Italian to the core, stand- 
ing eminent in the glories of her country. She is indeed a world 
figure, an international citizen, a giant in history. She was great 
as a diplomat, great as a writer, great in love, greater in sacri- 
fice, magnanimous in all her deeds, this daughter of a hard work- 
ing, middle class man of the Middle Ages. Perhaps some journal 
editor may yet see fit to include Catherine Benincasa as one of 
the ten famous women of history. 


Fontes Vitae Sanctae Catherinae Senensis Historici:’ 
1—Documenti (Laurent, published). 
2—Miracula perduti di fra Tommaso della Fonte (Valli). 
3—Lettere di discepoli e di devoti (Valli). 
‘ —- di Caterina di Iacopo da Siena di Anonimo Fiorentino (Valli, 
published). 
5—Gli scritti Cateriniani di William Flete (Laurent) 
6—I testi concernenti il transito della Santa (Valli). 
7—Legenda Maior del B. Raimondo da Capua (Laurent). 
8—Supplementum del Caffarini (Valli). 
9—Processus Castellanus (Laurent). 
10—Legenda Minor del Caffarini e versione contemporanea (Valli). 
11—Framenti del Maconi e da Cronache (Valli). 
12—Componimenti poetici (Valli). 
13—Legenda e Sermo di fra Massimino da Salerno; Sermo di Anonimo 
(Valli, in prep.) 
14—Epilogus in Vita b. Catherinae Senensis di fra Girolamo da Praga 
(Laurent). 
15—Legenda di fra Antonio della Rocca (Laurent). 
16—Dal Chronicon di San Antonio di Firenze (Laurent). 
17—Registro del b. Raimondo da Capua (Laurent). 
18—Documenti relativi al b. Raimondo da Capua (Laurent). 
19—Documenti intorno ai discepolt (Laurent). 
; ‘enemas di san Domenico in Camporeggi (epoca Cateriniana) (Lau- 
rent). 
21—Tractatus de origine approbatione et confirmatione ordinis fratrum et 
Sororum de paenitentia sancti Dominici del Caffarini (Laurent, in preparation). 
22—Saggio di bibliografia cateriniana (Laurent). 


*G. C. Sansoni, Florence, Italy; publishers. 





NORMS IN GOVERNMENTAL CRISIS 


ARTHUR McINERNEY, O.P. 


Ami URING the pioneer days of our country families and in- 
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fees dividuals crossed the great western wilderness. At 
| toFS times a family, exhausted by the hardships of the jour- 
ney, would pick a likely spot and stake its claim—there 
to build a home, almost unconcerned whether others came near 
or not. The members had reached their limit. The men pre- 
pared a rude cabin; the women made it comfortable; children 
were born and reared. Life, not too unlike what had been left 
behind, began again. Also exhausted, other pioneers would soon 
reach that spot and beg to be allowed to start a dwelling nearby. 
Then others. Soon the cluster of houses became a village; cities 
and states emerged; officials were elected; authority estab- 
lished; law and order prevailed. Again, what had been left be- 
hind would reappear in the midst of a new wild country: or- 
ganized social life, described in the abstract as society and the 
state. 

Whence this phenomenon and why? For this our age these 
two questions are of tremendous import in view of the cata- 
strophic upheaval in society as we know it. Abroad, Fascism or 
Communism seems to be the only alternative in organized soci- 
ety. In our own country, the Supreme Court question is very 
seriously confused and confusing unless there be grasped by 
leaders and people the true notions of society, the state, author- 
ity, government, and their origin. 


Were our pioneering forbears or any other people erecting 
a new government merely aping past ages and customs or was 
there some vital principle at work which they could not ignore? 

The answers as given through the ages depend on the con- 
ception of man. Paramount, then, is the question, what is man? 
Does his very speech and actions declare his nature to be intel- 
lectual and free? Can-he and does he perceive what is good for 
himself and others? Can he choose means to attain this good? 
He seeks food, shelter (as do the animals), clothing, and other 
bodily comforts. A homely: example is a housewife’s well- 
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stocked pantry, with its canned goods, dried foods, and pre- 
serves of all sorts. The science there involved is startling, for 
such provision requires planning and knowledge infinitely supe- 


ior to animal instinct. But far above food and clothing, man’s 


mind travels to truth, happiness, and peace. He wants to know 
the what and why of himself and things about him. His future 
hangs on this knowledge. To know their truth he must grasp 
these things mentally, analyze them. This, oftentimes, he can- 
not do unless he discuss and compare his reactions with those 
of his fellowmen. Oftentimes others must absolutely teach him 
truths he could not discover for himself. . . . Are not these 
mere hints sufficient to show that man is a rational animal, 
further that he is by nature a social animal, and that he must 
live with his fellowmen if he would be fully developed? 

Men may be social by nature, but this statement does not 
say what makes society and how it is constituted. Since to 
know a thing is to know its causes, the clearest way to answer 
such a question would be to show society’s causes. 

Perhaps, first of all, it is best to recall what a cause is and 
to indicate the different kinds that will be here considered. In 
general, a cause is that from which a thing is, is actualized, or is 
known (id unde res est, aut fit, aut cognoscitur). The first two kinds 
of causes—what a thing is or what makes it exactly this and 
nothing else, and how a thing becomes actual—principally con- 
cern this discussion. The former asks what are the intrinsic 
causes of a thing, or, scholastically speaking, the material and 
formal causes; the latter asks what are the extrinsic causes, or 
the efficient and the final causes. So when the questions are pro- 
posed “what is society, and how does it come about?” the main 
emphasis falls on its material, formal, efficient, and final cau- 
sality. The knowledge that society exists is evident from its 
operation: law and order surrounding human life, enforced by 
some authority. 


The first bare essential that must be grasped is that society 
is made up of human beings, who, as is known, are all endowed 
with the same human nature. And, as was indicated above, they 
are more than animals: they reason; they can know things in 
a spiritual manner. “I need to handle and see a human soul,” 
said a sceptical brain specialist, “before I acknowledge its ex- 
istence.” To which a friend responded: “Have you ever seen a 
thought while operating on a brain? Yet you do not doubt it 
exists; you see its effects.” In other words, spiritual thoughts 
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demand a spiritual cause as do spiritual desires. Their causes 
are man’s intellect and will, powers of his spiritual soul. Be- 
cause of that intellect and will he is free to know and to do. 
Thus splendidly endowed, it is man alone who can supply the 
stuff of which society is made. Human beings are society’s ma- 
terial cause, for reasons which will unfold in its formal cause. 

Using his intellect and will, man can know and acknowledge 
(potentially at least) his own and the rights of others, which 
rights in turn create reciprocal duties. All men need food, 
shelter, clothing, etc. May one man kill another to get these 
requirements as beasts do! Life also is an inalienable right. 
Hence the necessity for intelligent adjustment of one’s rights to 
another’s is plain. Duties likewise oblige to the same means. 
This begetting of right and duty is ever in need of reasonable 
counterbalancing. 

Instead of each individual or family trying to arrange with 
every other individual or family what belongs to each, all unite 
their rights and duties—pool them, as it were—so that each owes 
so much to all and all owes so much to each. A definite form 
of agreement is set up, which makes of this union of interests a 
society and not a free-for-all mob. Mutual surrender, mutual 
exchange, the guarantee of order—acts of intelligent and free 
creatures—constitute the formal cause of society and make it 
this kind of a living union. 

Intimately joined with this formal cause is that known as 
the final cause or the reason why such an act or series of acts 
is placed. In its broadest conception this reason is the common 
good—that which no individual acting for himself could possibly 
attain. Society’s definite destination, the common good, cannot 
be reached without the mutual codperation of the individual 
units, nor can any one unit reach it without others. 

The two causes of a thing, material and formal, must be 
established outside the realm of possibility, or the thing remains 
in the ideal order only. Something must unite the two parts 
into a definite, actual whole. In the case of society, men must 
be brought to agreement and union. A reason for acting, or the 
final cause, helps bring this about in one way, by persuading the 
intellects of those involved that union is absolutely necessary. 
This final cause acts as a stimulant. The result is that the free 
wills of the people swing into action, and voluntarily they agree 
to act as a body and place one or many as its head or directing 
force. Proximately, implicitly, and in the concrete, then, this 
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free agreeing and free action of uniting for a common end is 
the efficient cause of society, making it an actuality. It is as 
though these combined intellects and wills had agreed to a pact, 
whose power of cohesion confers a new status on the group of 
individuals; they are now morally one. 

Yet this proximate efficient cause is not a sufficient cause of 
true society. Otherwise communism, fascism, absolute tyranny, 
monarchy, democracy, or even anarchy could be equally verified 
as true and good. There is yet a more fundamental, an ultimate 
efficient, cause by which society is made one. This is God’s im- 
mutable and eternal law, by which the natures of things and the 
natures of men are determined and have their being. This eter- 
nal law, of which the participation in man is called the natural 
law, provides the ultimate norm and gives the real force to so- 
ciety’s formation. Hence what is contrary to right reason and 
the natural law cannot be admitted as a codrdinating power of 
society, e. g., fraud, force, or tyranny. Since this ultimate effi- 
cient causality is more immediately concerned with the problem 
of authority, it will be discussed in that connection further on. 

Knowledge of these four causes of society and their implica- 
tions must be had to appreciate and know fully its succinct defi- 
nition, and to comprehend society’s relation to the family, to 
the state, and to the Church. For in reality, these last are 
species of a genus. What has been said about society in general 
applies to these in particular in accordance with the determined 
nature of each. The application of the term to each is fairly 
easy to make. To describe or define a journey one looks to the 
destination rather than to the point of departure (a trip from 
New York to Chicago is different than one from New York to 
Washington). So, starting with the genus society as a point of 
departure, one can know its various divisions by the destination 
or end of each. That genus can be defined: Society is a moral 
union of many to work or act for a common end. 

The union may exist in a family working for the health, 
happiness, and destiny of its members. But such a society would 
be similar to a stop-over at Cleveland on the way to Chicago, 
excellent in itself, but not the original destination. The family 
has a further ordination to things which of itself it cannot ob- 
tain except in union with other families, for example, external 
peace. It is this union of families that establishes the state or 
civil society. 

The state then can be defined as a union of families or- 
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dained to obtaining the good of families, which, acting sep- 
arately, they could not obtain—good of the body: many foods, 
medicine, etc.; goods of the soul: truth, peace, internal and 
external—so that all may enjoy the sufficiency of human life. A 
tremendous responsibility !—imposed on the state by its very 
nature. 

These are supreme natural ends which differentiate the State 
from the Church, whose ends are supreme also, but in the super- 
natural order. These supreme ends make each a perfect and a 
complete society not antagonistic one to the other but rather 
correlative, as if one stepped off the train at Chicago to take an 
airplane to reach a further destination unattainable by any other 
means of transportation. The difference has been clearly stated 
by Leo XIII in his Jmmortale Dei: “The Almighty, therefore, has 
appointed the charge of the human race between two powers, 
the Ecclesiastical and the Civil; the one being set over divine, 
the other over human things. Each in its kind is supreme; each 
has its fixed limits within which it is contained; limits which are 
defined by the nature and the special province of each.” 

Once a society has been constituted—be it the family by 
marriage and the propagation of children; the state by the free 
agreement of the governed; or the Chuch by God Himself— 
there arises necessarily with that society authority or the moral 
power of ruling the union. This is as necessary as the eye is 
for seeing, for authority is the principle or source of society’s 
operation. It is the power of governing public affairs or of di- 
recting them to their end. And to this power belongs all the 
activity required for the attainment of that end. Authority 
legislates by proposing the obligatory means to the end; author- 
ity judges that laws are fittingly or rightly applied; authority 
enforces the observance of them. This three-fold power is the 
legislative, judicial, and executive authority, which in our Fed- 
eral Government is vested in three distinct departments of state: 
Congress, the Supreme Court, and the President. 

Here must be introduced the crux of the question of gov- 
ernmental authority. Appealing to the doctrine of St. Thomas, 
Father Crofts, O.P., in his recent book, Catholic Social Action, 
says: “The state or ‘associated multitude’ has no existence of its 
own apart from the members who form it. It is but a moral 
person. It exists in the members, through the members, and for 
the members who form it. It has no reason or power of reason- 
ing of its own. It is governed and directed by the united reason 
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of those who compose it—that is to say by the entire community 
or by its lawfully chosen representatives who are commissioned 
to govern and receive authority direct from God.” 

This principle of the people’s commissioning one or many to 
govern and to receive authority direct from God enfolds the fate 
of nations and of free peoples. This principle must be rightly 
understood and correctly applied or tyranny rules and free men 
are enslaved. 

How and why can a majority so act as to delegate sovereign 
authority? Clearly they cannot act as a principal and an imme- 
diate cause, for surely, even though one man or family can sur- 
render his own right and take on new duties, another do like- 
wise, and so on, this group cannot thereby act for a whole com- 
munity. Some may be quite unwilling to concede their rights 
and assume the new duties. The effect, supreme common au- 
thority granted to one or many, would be greater than its cause, 
individuals. One free man can act only for himself and not for 
another equally free! 


Rather, united free men are a mediate and an instrumental 
cause of authority, for in some way they do produce the result- 
ing authority as history shows. The explanation is this: Man, 
acting according to his rational, social nature, recognizes the 
necessary and submits to it or is destroyed in the opposition. 
So the “lone wolf” is either destroyed or at last absorbed by 
society, for working against what is natural he would be one 
against the pack. Therefore, realizing his natural urges and 
consciously and reasonably fulfilling them, the social man op- 
erates as the instrument of Him Who decreed and fashioned that 
nature—God. It is His eternal law that is the principal and im- 
mediate cause of authority and of its existence in society. He 
created authority and through His intellectual creatures as in- 
struments He delegates it; for, as has been said, man has a 
participation of the eternal law in the natural law which is en- 
graved on his very soul. He must act according to this natural 
law if he would remain rational and free. 

And there stands the objective norm by which authorized 
tulers—constitutional, autocratic, or monarchical—must govern. 
They are empowered to interpret and make manifest positively 
what is contained in the natural law. They cannot rule accord- 
ing to caprice nor in the interest of “good politics.” Their laws 
must be the “promulgated ordinances of reason for the common 
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good, made by him who has care of the Community.” Their norm 
of reason must be the natural law and Justice. 

Since in our national government the care of the community 
has been vested in three departments, as determined by our 
freely made constitutions, leaders and people must use the most 
exacting prudence and judgment in determining the powers of 
each authority lest one infringe on aother to the peril of the 
state. Usurpation can easily be against the natural law and 
right reason. Constitutions and legislation made without re- 
course to those objective norms are madness. A court subject 
to human whims and control and not judging by the same prim- 
ary standards is a farce and a degradation. And law enforce- 
ment not regulated and controlled by the same norms is tyranny. 
Reasonable men are bound to resist and if necessary destroy 
such a possible monstrous machine, though they are also bound 
to change or correct a defective part of a good government 
should danger to the common good demand it. 

It was a present day trend in government that Leo XIII 
denounced in his Quod Apostolici Muneris: “By a fresh act of im- 
piety, unknown even to the Pagans, governments have been or- 
ganized without God and the order established by Him being 
taken at all into account. It has even been contended that public 
authority, with its dignity and its power of ruling, originates 
not from God but from the mass of people, which considering 
itself unfettered by all divine sanction, refuses to submit to any 
laws that it has not itself passed of its own free will.” 

This condemnation, thank God, did not apply to the founders 
of our government, as the principles they embodied in our Dec- 
laration of Independence and our Constitutions witness. May 
it not apply to us in this time of crisis, nor need it if we follow 
reason instead of political passion. 





SPEECH, A MIDDLEMAN 


MAURICE CONLON, O.P. 


wei ETWEEN the beginning and end of anything there must 

m) always exist a middle, even though we are only talking 
about old rags. Not only do old rags have a middle but 

very often they command the attention of a middleman 

as well. All through New England, as a matter of fact, mer- 
chants buy from the textile manufacturers the small ends of 
cloth which have been cut off here and there as the great rolls 
pass from machine to machine. Such men merely sort the bits 
of cloth in order to resell them at a vast profit. They are mid- 
dlemen between the manufacturer of these rags and the mer- 
chants who transform them into paper and other useful materials. 

Something similar happens in the musical world. Traveling 
minstrels, or indeed any minstrels, usually employ an inter- 
locutor who is nothing more than a middleman between them 
and their audience. Through him the idea behind the program 
as well as its sequence is transmitted from the players to those 
beyond the footlights. 

The middleman, however, is not always identical with the 
man in the middle; in fact he is sometimes not in the middle, 
and sometimes not a man at all. Indeed if he were always a man 
we might reasonably expect him to care for himself. But since 
such is not always the case, at times it becomes imperative that 
we control and guide our middlemen; and particularly the one 
called “speech,” for speech really belongs to the middleman class. 
It performs the function of interlocution by bridging the chasm, 
as it were, between the minds of people in all classes. Did you 
ever notice the reaction of an enthusiastic young man when a 
“swell idea” strikes him? The immediate effect is tremendous, 
and a longing to share the phenomenon with a friend causes his 
lower thorax to swell and recede as the waves of the deep. As 
a result of all this he transfers his idea through speech to the 
mind of his friend. Nothing extraordinary has taken place, how- 
ever, because speech is the usual middleman in such cases. Of 
course many people talk with their hands to a great extent; but 
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we can be thankful that such is not the ordinary manner of 
communication, otherwise the majority of us would leave 
crowded elevators and street cars with blackened eyes and sim- 
ilar decorations. 

Yes, the tongue has its proper place as well as a definite 
duty, and long may it wag. We agreed in the beginning, how- 
ever, that speech is not a man in any real sense. Therefore we 
must train and guide it; we must place a meter upon vocaliza- 
tion. Speed regulators control the rate at which an automobile 
travels, and tracks guide the course of a train. In this respect 
speed and speech have something in common, for if speed must 
have its regulator speech is useless if not on the right track. 
Each must be controlled. The track, though, cannot be two steel 
rails because words do not run on wheels. In fact words cannot 
be controlled adequately by anything from without but rather 
require an internal regulating disposition. The loud speaker 
must be adjusted from within and must work, as it were, auto- 
matically or habitually. 

A habit must be the guide of every word we say and of the 
manner in which we say it. Naturally every normal person has 
a habit of speech. But there are habits and habits, some virtuous 
some vicious; and consequently in speech there are virtues and 
vices because the former are nothing more than good habits, 
while the vices are bad habits. Nature herself demands and 
imposes the obligation of acquiring a habit of correct speech. 
It is the virtue of affability the true interior and exterior dec- 
orator of speech. 

Some think that to be affable means to be laughable; but 
that is not the idea. We are not obliged to become buffoons. It 
is obligatory, however, to speak to others with becoming gravity 
and respect, to display suitable sympathy for their misfortunes, 
to give evidence of happiness at their successes. In other words, 
justice demands the practice of this good habit of speech, the 
virtue of affability. “Make thyself affable to the congregation 
of the poor.”*’ And who will dare deny the right of the congre- 
gation of the poor to the enjoyment of at least verbal kindness 
and consideration from us? 

Since affability may be considered as a certain congeniality 
in speech, and since we do not talk to ourselves, this virtue can- 
not be exercised towards ourselves. Therefore affability is, in 
that respect, a social virtue which springs from the natural obli- 
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gation which constantly commands us to live peacefully with 
others. To become an automaton or a “yes-man,” however, is 
not a requirement of affability. Machines and brutes can be 
regulated or trained to respond regularly to definite stimuli; 
nevertheless neither the machine nor the brute could be affable, 
not even if they possessed the faculty of speech. Affability 
sometimes requires the expression of joy and sometimes of sor- 
row, but machines and brutes could not recognize the proper 
, time for each. “The principal act of a virtue is the interior 
} election (or choice).”? Consequently unless the power to per- 
form that interior act of choice be present virtue cannot exist. 
Man alone among earthly creatures is so blessed and endowed. 
1 Affable people are far then from being perpetual automatic as- 
t senters. They radiate rather the true character and greatness 
r of their nature as well as of the virtue which motivates them 
r because they speak with perfect freedom yet do not become 





- offensive. 

; But just as all trains do not complete their trips on time and 
e without accident, so neither do all men speak affably. Some are 
Ss like trains which get ahead of schedule thereby endangering 
IS lives at every crossing. These men are, so to speak, ahead of 
d themselves. They are flatterers, arch-opponents of truth and 
S, justice. And they are such because a flatterer is “one who 
id : wishes to speak according to the good pleasure of another in all 
h. things, provided he does so with the intention of acquiring some 
c- lucrative gain.”* Although it deceives at first this vice ordinarily 

. reveals its inherent offensiveness through overeagerness. Flat- 
ut F tery is fundamentally praise, which each one of us enjoys. In 
It that fact lies not only the danger of this vicious habit but also 
ty 1 its hideousness. Flattery aims to deceive and because of its ma- 
S, licious purpose resembles highway robbery committed on the 
is, | principal roadway of social intercourse. Flattery seeks 
he ' lucrative gain or vainglory; it is praise for a price. Flattery is 
on ; unjust; it is an embryonic theft, a lie in action, an affront to 
e- | good judgment. Moreover, being opposed to charity it really 
SS 4 scoffs at its victim. Certainly give praise to whom it is due; 

but let not the purpose of praising be to acquire something in 
ity return. Praise should be accorded the virtuous qualities or acts 
n- ' in another but should not be made use of to acquire unjust divi- 
in ' dends for oneself. Praise should seek neither price nor prize. 





)li- 
? Saint Thomas, Summa Theol., IIa Ilae, q. 114, a. 3, ad 4um. 
*IIa Ilae, q. 115, a. 1, corp. 
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A flatterer does seek these, not only once in a while but re- 
peatedly; for he acts by force of habit, almost automatically. 

Now in the circulatory system of the human organism, low 
blood pressure ranks with its opposite in seriousness. The 
patient suffering from either high or low blood pressure is a 
sick person. One extreme is as bad as the other. Our speech, 
likewise, has its ups and downs. Flattery may be considered as 
high pressure in conversation; and, like the person with high 
blood pressure, our speech suffers when surfeited with praise. 
The verbal malady may be termed high praise pressure. Cer- 
tainly, speech is on the wrong track when using flattery; but 
when the low pressure of quarrelsomeness creeps into it, speech 
not only misses the right track but misses even the wrong one, 
and a catastrophe results. 

Surliness is positively offensive. It produces quarrels, con- 
tradictions, and contentions with no other object than offense 
and no reason for being other than malice. Prodded on by the 
lack of love which produced it, this social sickness offends 
against fundamental justice and decency. It is inhuman because 
unsocial. Boldly and openly it manifests ignorant opposition to 
primary truths and to social solicitude. Flattery attempts to 
delight unduly by praise but surliness, on the contrary, attempts 
to sadden a victim by displaying a hard and disrespectful opposi- 
tion. This defeat, or this low praise pressure, if it may be 
called such is an open affront and for that reason surpasses 
flattery in malice. 

As a person opens his mouth to speak, then, three possibili- 
ties present themselves; affability, flattery, or surliness. Like 
most virtues, affability holds the middle place. Excessive praise 
is on one side, while malicious quarrelsomeness is on the other. 
Or, to put it in economic parlance, this middleman which is not 
a man can undercharge or overcharge unless it be carefully reg- 
ulated. It will undercharge by flattery in order to cheat and, in 
the end, to acquire lucrative gain. It will overcharge by surli- 
ness and contention; not, however, for purposes of gain but 
rather to injure the unfortunate purchaser of its wares. To 
flatter people in order to help oneself, or to contend unneces- 
sarily with them or to contradict them out of a spirit of malice 
bespeaks a middleman who is unfair and unjust in the all-im- 
portant business of verbal intercourse. But, properly used, 
speech will give to each one the consideration to which he is 
entitled. It will be affable, civil and respectful. 
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And this is a most important element in the large field of 
human relations for we talk more than we eat. If the uttered 
word is properly adjusted to the rights of each individual listener 
then we may indeed be indicted for the virtue of affability, but 
of course the indictment would really not be an indictment at all. 
It would rather be a coronation, and certainly a perfection. And 
this perfection, this properly moderated speech, this affability is 
as pleasing as the sound of an accurately adjusted radio. There 
are none of those harsh, gritting and unbearable sounds of the 
overcharged set, nor is there present that exaggerated softness 
which makes tone unreal as well as untrue. In a word, such 
speech does not display a surly contentious spirit, is not ener- 
vated by a flattering spirit. On the contrary truth and reality 
are the materials which go to form its backbone. 


TO JUDAS 


MARK BARRON, O.P. 


By false disciple to be given 

To foemen for His Blood athirst, 
Himself, the Living Bread from Heaven, 
He gave to His disciples first.* 


O thou poor hapless wretch! And didst 
Thou think to block the Way of those 
Who choose to bear the Cross; to drive 
The Truth from out the hearts and minds 
Of men; to choke the Life of those 
Who truly live? No; thou didst 
But purchase to thyself despair. 

Thought ye Such a One 

Could be bought and sold 

Who would, unstinting, give 

Even Himself? 


Ch *From the Hymn, Verbum Supernum, for Lauds of the Office of Corpus 
risti. 





HYMNS FOR THE FEAST OF SAINT DOMINIC: 


SEBASTIAN CARLSON, O.P. 


GAUDE MATER ECCLESIA 


Rejoice, dear Mother Church, who now 
Singest to heaven in accents gay, 

For these thy sons he brought whom thou 
Lovingly call’st to mind today. 


The leader of the Lord’s dread hounds, 
Dom’nic, our guide and father blest, 

Revered throughout the earth’s vast bounds, 
In God’s own Home has found his rest. 


Gone is the body’s prison gloom, 
Come the Light of eternity! 

Garments from an angel’s loom 
Replace the rags of poverty. 


The sacred fragrance from his grave 
And myriad signs wrought through his name 
In clamorous joy give judgment brave: 
Another Saint doth God proclaim! 


*From the Dominican Breviary. 


HYMNUM NOVAE LAETITIAE 


Brothers, now in our Father’s praise 
Sing a new hymn of sanctity. 

Sweetly the chant of gladness raise, 
Hymn in music has gaiety. 


Behold, to souls enchained of sin 
Comes a herald of liberty; 

And though the world black night shuts in 
Brightly this Star shines o’er the sea. 
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To spread abroad the Gospel seed, 
Preach the Cross to the farthest land, 
Rescue Truth in her sorry need, 
He sends his own-begotten band. 


This indeed is that narrow burn, 
Increased to a mighty river’s grace, 

That seeks to give to hearts that yearn 
Unending life and God’s embrace. 


NOVUS ATHLETA DOMINI: 


Of Dominic, who following 
The Gospel-message, straight became 
As Christ-like as his name is — sing 
Of God’s strong Wrestler! And proclaim 


His virgin purity, preserved 
Unstained; and how he fiercely burned 
With love for sinners, whom he served 
And saved for Christ. He spurned 


The world; he hath put out his hands 

To strong things. Stripped of self, his face 
He sets against the foe, and stands 

Victorious; for his arms are grace, 


The word of God, and wonderous signs, 
And Brethren scattered through the world. 
Before the altar and the shrines 
Of Saints, he pours his prayers empearled 
With tears. —Soon may our Father’s prayer 
Bring us to Heaven’s endless days. 
And may our humble voices dare 
To pay the triune Godhead praise. 
—Amen. 


*By permission of St. Albert’s Guild. 





SAINT PAUL’S BOASTING AND IRONY 


MANNES O’BEIRNE, O.P. 


oe | AINT PAUL in his second letter to the Corinthians seems to 


(ci indulge in considerable boasting and in his first letter to these 
S&S SJ same people, to belittle the learning that must have been his 

as a member of one of the better families of the energetic 
university city of Tarsus and as a disciple of the famous rabbi, 
Gamaliel. Since boasting and belittling or irony can be vices, the 
excess and defect respectively of the virtue of truthfulness, and since 
the Church’s doctrine of Biblical Inspiration guarantees the truth- 
fulness of these letters, it will be interesting to examine them in the 
light of the principles of Saint Thomas. 

Before proceeding it may be well to grasp clearly what we mean 
by the virtue of truthfulness. “Truth,” teaches Saint Thomas, “can 
be taken in two ways. First, for that by reason of which a thing 
is said to be true, and thus truth is not a virtue, but the object or 
end of a virtue; because, taken in this way, truth is not a habit, which 
is the genus containing virtue, but a certain equality between the 
understanding or sign and the thing understood or signified, or again 
between a thing and its rule. Secondly, truth may stand for that by 
which a person says what is true, in which sense one is said to be 
truthful. This truth or truthfulness must needs be a virtue, because 
to say what is true is a good act: and virtue is that which makes its 
subject good, and renders his action good.’ 

Hence when we say that the doctrine of Biblical Inspiration 
guarantees the truthfulness of Saint Paul’s Epistles, we mean that 
in his letters Saint Paul expressed himself precisely as he thought 
and felt; or, as Pope Leo XIII stated in his encyclical Providentis- 
simus Deus, that he “willed faithfully to write down” what was in 
his mind. Though the doctrine of Biblical Inspiration also leaves us 
assured that Saint Paul “rightly understood and expressed in apt 
words and with infallible truth” all that is in his letters, we are not 
concerned here with their logical truth. Truthfulness is rather the 
external manifestation in word or writing of such truth. As Saint 
Thomas has it, “truth, as known, belongs to the intellect. But man, 


* Summa Theol. Ila Ilae, q. 109, a. 1. 
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by his own will, whereby he uses both habits and members, utters 
external signs in order to manifest the truth, and in this way the 
manifestation of the truth is an act of the will.” ? 

This good habit or virtue of truthfulness is rooted in the will 
as a potential part of justice, that is, it is annexed to justice as a 
secondary virtue to its principal. “A virtue,” says Saint Thomas, 
“is annexed to justice, as a secondary to a principal virtue, through 
having something in common with justice, while falling short from 
the perfect virtue thereof. Now the virtue of truth has two things 
in common with justice. In the first place it is directed to another, 
since the manifestation, which we have stated to be an act of truth, 
is directed to another, inasmuch as one person manifests to another 
the things that concern himself. In the second place justice sets up 
a certain equality between things, and this the virtue of truth does al- 
so, for it equals signs to the things which concern man himself. Never- 
theless it falls short of the proper aspect of justice, as to the notion 
of debt: for this virtue does not regard legal debt, which justice con- 
siders, but rather the moral debt, insofar as, out of equity, one man 
owes another a manifestation of the truth. Therefore truth is a 
part of justice, being annexed thereto as a secondary virtue to its 
principal.” * 

Though truthfulness connotes but a moral debt, it is none the 
less a very real debt. For, as Saint Thomas observes, “since man is 
a social animal, one man naturally owes another whatever is neces- 
sary for the preservation of human society. Now it would be im- 
possible for men to live together, unless they believed one another, 
declaring the truth one to another. Hence the virtue of truth does, 
in a manner, regard something as being due.” * 

To violate this right of man to the truth is to tell a lie. About 
lies Saint Thomas has this to say: “Lies may be divided with respect 
to their nature as lies: and this is the proper and essential division 
of lying. In this way, according to the Philosopher (Ethic. iv. 7), 
lies are of two kinds: namely, the lie which goes beyond the truth, 
and this belongs to boasting, and the lie which stops short of the 
truth, and this belongs to irony. This division is an essential divi- 
sion of lying itself, because lying as such is opposed to truth; and 
truth is a kind of equality, to which more or less are in essential op- 


> Summa Theol. Ila Ilae, q. 109, a. 3, ad 2um. 
* IIa Ilae, q. 109, a. 3. 
“Ila Ilae, q. 109, a. 3, ad 2um. 
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position.” * Hence the doctrine of Biblical Inspiration precludes 
boasting and irony in Saint Paul’s Epistles. 

And yet we have said that Saint Paul boasts freely in his second 
letter to the Corinthians.* Immediately therefore the difficulty arises 
of squaring this with the doctrine of Biblical Inspiration. The solu- 
tion of the problem lies in the realization that Saint Thomas uses 
the word “boast” in a well-defined sense, whereas in our day and 
tongue, anybody who flaunts a real physical or spiritual perfection 
or imperfection is generally considered a boaster. There is nothing 
wrong with such boasting if there be a just cause for it. Saint 
Thomas refers to this sense of the word “boast” when he writes: 
“To state that which concerns oneself in so far as it is a statement of 
what is true, is good generically. Yet this does not suffice for it to 
be an act of virtue, since it is requisite for that purpose that is 
should be clothed with the due circumstances; and if these be not 
observed, the act will be sinful. Accordingly it is sinful to praise 
oneself without due cause for that which is true; and it is also sinful 
to publish one’s sin, by praising oneself on that account, or in any 
way proclaiming it uselessly.”* Hence there was nothing sinful in 
Saint Paul’s boasting about his Hebrew extraction and training, and 
about his sufferings as a minister of Christ,® since all this was true; 
and sufficient reason for its manifestation was present: namely, to 
counteract the propaganda of the Judaisers among the Corinthians. 


However, “boasting (jactantia) seems properly to denote the 
uplifting of self by words; since if a man wishes to throw (jactare) 
a thing far away, he lifts it up high. And to uplift oneself, properly 
speaking, is to talk of oneself above oneself. This happens in two 
ways. For sometimes a man speaks of himself, not above what he is 
in himself, but above that which he is esteemed by men to be; and 
this the Apostle declines to do when he says (2 Cor. xii, 6): I for- 
bear, lest any man should think of me above that which he seeth in 
me, or anything he heareth of me . In another way a man, uplifts 
himself in words, by speaking of himself above that which he is in 
reality. And since we should judge of things as they are in them- 
selves, rather than as others deem them to be, it follows that boast- 
ing denotes more properly the uplifting of self above what one is in 
himself, than the uplifting of self above what others think of one; 


*IIa IIae, q. 110, a. 2. 

*Cfr. especially X - XII. 

‘IIa Ilae, q. 109, a. 1., ad lum. 
*Cfr. II Cor., xi, 20-30. 
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although in either case it may be called boasting. Hence boasting 
properly so called is opposed to truth by way of excess.” ® 

Now Saint Paul never boasted in his Epistles of any advantage 
or infirmity that was not really his. In other words there are no 
lies in his Epistles. However when speaking of the revelations and 
visions that he had experienced,’® he did boast momentarily of things 
that others could not verify in him. Still, because these things were 
true and since there was due cause for revealing them; namely, to 
counteract the attack made on his apostolate, we can not see any- 
thing vicious in his vaunting them. 

But is there any way, apart from the doctrine of Biblical Inspira- 
tion, of arriving at the truth of Saint Paul’s boasting? An examina- 
tion of the sources whence boasting takes rise seems to confirm its 
truth. The vice of boasting proceeds either from pride or the desire 
of gain or of vain glory.*? Saint Paul certainly was not boasting from 
pride, which, says Saint Thomas, is “more frequently though not 
always the inwardly moving and impelling cause’”’’* of boasting. 
Suffice to recall these texts: II Cor., ix, 17: “He that boasteth let 
him boast in the Lord.” II Cor., xi, 30: “If I needs must boast, I 
will boast of mine infirmity.” II Cor., xii, 9: “Most gladly, then, will 
I rather boast of mine infirmities, that so there may rest upon me 
the strength of Christ.” Neither may we find the source of his 
boasting in the desire of gain. On the contrary, his preaching the 
gospel free of charge is one of his boasts.’* Finally, we cannot at- 
tribute his boasting to vainglory. Time and again in his discourse, he 
breaks off his sentences to assure us that his boasting is “foolishness,” 
and finally in utter confusion he complains (II Cor., xii, 11): “I am 
become foolish! It is ye who have compelled me!” 

Now we may turn to the vice opposed to truthfulness by defect ; 
namely, irony or belittling oneself. We are not concerned here with 
irony in the sense of sarcasm or ridicule. Perhaps there is no more 
biting example of that in Holy Scripture than the passage’* wherein 
Saint Paul apologizes to the Corinthians for having shown himself 
backward and weak as regards bullying and extortion, qualities they 
seemed to admire in the Judaisers among them. The vice or sin of 
irony has to do with belittling oneself “by forsaking the truth, for 
instance, by ascribing to oneself something mean the existence of 


* Cfr. II Cor., x11, 1-6. 

“TlIa IIae, q. 112, a. 2. 

*Tla Ilae, q. 112, a. 1, ad 2um. 
*Cfr. II Cor., x1, 7-15. 

“ Cfr. II Cor., x1, 19-21. 
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which in oneself one does not perceive; or by denying something 
great of oneself, which nevertheless one perceives oneself to possess: 
this pertains to irony and is always a sin.” *® 

Saint Paul would seem to have been guilty of this last aspect of 
irony; for we read that when he first came among the Corinthians, 
he resolved to know nought among them save Jesus Christ and him 
crucified.** The text becomes more difficult when we reflect that 
Saint Paul frequently gives evidence of his acquaintance with the 
intellectual grandeur that was Greece, and of his appreciation for it. 
An instance is his talk at the Areopagus in Athens, where he courted 
the favor of the Athenians by quoting an ancient Greek poet. 


The context, however, shows that there is no real irony in- 
volved. Saint Paul does not deny his knowledge of the “wisdom” 
of the Greeks; but, perhaps with the comparative failure of his 
“captivating words of wisdom” at Athens still in mind, he simply 
states that he decided to preach Christ, “the wisdom of God,” not 
after the manner in which philosophers and rhetoricians were ac- 
customed to address their hearers, but in accordance with the charac- 
teristic method of evangelical preaching. In other words, he avoided 
human wisdom and loftiness of speech, not as if to feign ignorance 
of them, but lest the cross of Christ be deprived of its real power and 
efficacy. 


Throughout the first part of this letter,’7 Saint Paul contrasts 
human “wisdom” with the “folly” of the Cross, and concludes by 
saying: “If any man thinketh himself wise among you in this age, 
let him become a fool that he may become really wise.” Here again 
he seems to countenance irony in its second aforesaid aspect, but 
only apparently so. As Saint Thomas notes: “There is a twofold 
wisdom and a twofold folly. For there is a wisdom according to 
God, which has human or worldly folly annexed to it, according to 
1 Cor. iii, 18; If any man among you seem to be wise in this world} 
let him become a fool that he may be wise. But there is another 
wisdom that is worldly, which as the same text goes on to say, ts 
foolishness with God. Accordingly he that is strengthened by God 
acknowledges himself to be most foolish in the estimation of men, 
because, to wit, he despises human things, which human wisdom 
seeks. Hence the text quoted continues, and the wisdom of men is 
not with me, and farther on, and I have known the science of thé 


* Summa Theol. Ila Ilae, q. 113, a. 1. 
"<r; §- (or. 11, 2. 
*TI Cor. 1, 17—111, 23. 
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saints.” 7® Hence Saint Paul’s exhortation to strive after “real” wis- 
dom or the “science of the saints” does not entail denial of worldly 
wisdom, but merely another-worldly indifference or contempt of its 
value or necessity as regards the things of God. 

As is evident, the foregoing is little more than a chaining to- 
gether of passages from the Summa Theologica of Saint Thomas. 
However, apart from the fact that attempts to paraphrase or sum- 
marize the text of Saint Thomas seldom stop at obscuring his thought, 
it is hoped that the whole will, in some small way at least, serve the 
added purpose of indicating how eminently fitted the Angelic Doctor’s 
teaching still is to solve any problem of Christian life or teaching 
that may present itself, if we but seek the guidance of his principles, 
principles the Church has made her own. 


*TIa IIae, q. 113, a. 1. ad lum. 





ADIEU, MY WEDGEWOOD LADY 


THOMAS A’KEMPIS UHLBERG, O.P. 


LIEYOND the blue of the sea in revered Italy the pensive 
city of Bologna sequestered the maid of whom I would 
sing. Born in an age of pungent paradox, of a great 
feudal family that endowed her with prominence so- 

cially, artistically, intellectually, she contacted every vital force 
of the glamorous thirteenth century. Francis of Assisi and 
Dominic of Guzman were her contemporaries! While little is 
known of her early childhood, her life reveals no want of that 
intelligence, courage and largesse of soul possessed by distin- 
guished men of her time. A wistful tradition graces her with the 
loveliness of an early spring bloom. Her spirit was lively; her 
imagination, fresh; deep were the emotions surging from a 
plain, sympathetic heart; her will steady, while sensitive to 
whatever good, truth and beauty she knew. Her first move on 
this chequer-board of nights and days, like that of Saint Francis, 
was the gesture of “the darling of a rich family,” fond of fine 
dress and rich jewels that enhanced her personal beauty and 
charm, enamored of life and the world about her, good but not 
particularly pious, certain to be a great force for good or for 
evil. But seventeen, in love with life! Even in an exotic age, 
hers was the charm of fragrant spices from afar. She was wait- 
ing, breathless, poised like a jewelled javelin. Then Saint Dom- 
inic came and at his gentle touch, released, she pierced the hearts 
of many. 

Who is this daughter of Bologna? With tantalizing brevity, 
the ancient chronicler of her life made this substance for the 
frugal inscription found on her tomb: 


Here lies Sister Diana of Andalo 
Who made the vows of religion in the hands of 
Blessed Dominic 
And built the Monastery of Saint Agnes in which 
She lived most holily for thirteen years 
And migrated to the Lord in the year 1236. 
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When the homing youngster trips on the new Persian rug 
rather than praises its beauty, and the new gate-leg is altogether 
in the way, mothers sigh. Their care to make house lovelier 
with works of art, to refine with something dainty placed “right 
there’—that old Paisley shawl, a bow! of nasturtiums, a spray 
of the wild crab-apple in the tall silver vase, Japanese rose-jars 
—is it just their dream of a world wrought in the delicate con- 
cern and joy of solicitous thought? Are their sighs synonymous 
with failure? Never! The exposure to beauty is fatal; in 
maturer years the child awakens and is grateful. 

I remember well a delicate piece of clay; but six inches high 
it resembled a slender triangle that just grew up. Its color was 
the heaven’s own blue, while a dainty garland of dazzling white- 
ness, flowing up and down, made mountain-peaks and valleys of 
its top. In the center was a white cameo-relief looking for all 
the world like my Mother’s ancient brooch. The lovely lady was 
a huntress, her quiver of arrows and her hounds were there; her 
bow was raised above a stately head; in her hair she wore a 
crescent. When I grew up they told me she was Wedgewood, 
that I might touch the fragile beauty; but she remained in her 
niche secure and aloof even when I learned she was a pagan. 

Like the sands of an hour-glass the years have waned; gone 
are the old familiar faces and my sylvan lady too. Your melodies 
were sweet, goddess, but memory is not enough. Now, I under- 
stand the Mother’s sigh in the unheard piping of Blessed Diana 
of Andalo. O Attic Maid, you taught me as best you knew, 
“Beauty is truth, truth beauty’—I will not forget. And thou 
shalt remain, though now it is, “Adieu, My Wedgewood Lady!” 
In the light of your memory shall I sing of the maiden to whose 
shrine you lighted me; in her life shall I discover all you wished 
to be—that blessed Christian virgin who, in knowing, loving 
Christ, has found for me that Beauty ever Ancient, ever New. 

Diana of Andalo was of the eminent family of the Carbonesi. 
People called her father “little Andrew” and Andreola or Andalo 
became the family surname. Mayor of the mountain-fastnesses 
about Bologna, he was a power. His office demanded not alone 
prudence and impartiality, but kindness, firmness, courage; the 
young girl knew her father both as warrior and statesman. Her 
brothers were six (she had a favorite, Brancaleon) ; they walked 
after their father and are not unknown to history. Of the 
mother and only sister we but know their common name, Otha. 
We may conjecture Diana’s mode of life among so many broth- 
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ers. She was brave. Truly her “relief” was white. Saint Dom- 
inic came when she was eighteen. 

In 1218 the Dominican Friars came to Bologna. Hospitably 
received by some Canons Regular, they began at once their apos- 
tolate by combining the work of preaching with the practice of 
the monastic life. Their hospice was near Diana’s home. It is 
said both leisure and an intellectual penchant led her often to 
hear the new Preachers, while surely their habit, designed by 
Heaven’s Queen, thrilled her. And the very Friar to whom Mary 
had displayed Her art, Blessed Reginald, was there teaching at 
the hospice. His eloquence seared like a flame. One day while 
he was preaching on the vanity, pride and extravagance of 
women, Diana, now a frequent visitor, was smitten by Love 
Himself and filled with the feeling of compunction. She saw to 
whatever her strong inclinations if unchecked would lead her. 
Like a true huntress she changed to simple garb and sought out 
Blessed Reginald. Together they studied the interior life Saint 
Dominic avowed, and “as she studied she felt more and more 
drawn to imitate it.” The quest was before her. Like an arrow 
sprung from its bow, she winged straight to the target that is 
Love. In company with those Hounds of the Lord, the Friars of 
Saint Dominic, she passed through torturous woods of fear and 
darkness, but fearless, alight with Truth. Here is her adventure. 

Diana would be a Dominican nun not according to her ideas 
but according to Saint Dominic’s, “a helper like unto himself,” 
maintaining the full observance, nurturing for it ever a stronger, 
sweeter taste in order to be an inspiration to the Friars whose 
apostolic work proved an hindrance, however blessed, to the 
practice of monasticism. With the spring, Diana, “now by tears, 
now by winning smiles, now by persuasive arguments’—in a 
word, by blandishments—overcame the stubborn opposition of 
her family and gave to the Mendicants some sorely needed prop- 
erty. It was her first public act toward the Friars, an act of 
that free, beautiful generosity which so characterized her life. 
Things were progressing pleasantly when suddenly her brilliant 
teacher was moved to Paris. Diana was worried with tears. 
Then there came to her the greatest of all Dominicans, the 
gentle Patriarch himself. 

Saint Dominic received her as his own. With an affection 
peculiarly his he taught her the secret of his prayer. To him 
the maiden made the vow of virginity planning to enter a con- 
vent of his sisters without delay. The Saint’s words, full of 
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sweetness, light and vigor were as seeds to germinate, to bur- 
geon into this first flower of Dominican Sisters. In these serene 
days, Diana, to the world appeared its charming lady, to God, 
a consecrated religious. “In a spirit of self-denial and penance 
she wore an iron chain around her body, rose early, and prayed 
or worked in silence in her room until nine o’clock. The rest of 
the day she spent with her family and friends especially with 
those ladies who had assisted at her profession and were becom- 
ing her disciples.” 

After Saint Dominic’s forced departure Diana in despera- 
tion sought admittance at the Benedictine convent of Saint 
Gregory. She was refused because the Sisters feared either the 
instability of the seeker or the wrath of her family. Thwarted 
again yet optimistic and undaunted she turned to Friar Alberto, 
an intimate friend of Saint Dominic. At his request the Can- 
onesses of Saint Augustine at Ronzano, who looked to him as 
their founder, consented to receive her, if she could find a way 
to them while hiding her real intention. Pretending to join a 
pilgrimage in honor of Saint Mary Magdalen, Diana fled to her 
convent-retreat at the foot of the Appenines and received the 
habit. When her family heard of this “outrage” we read, “they 
rode wildly in full armour across the plain,” actually stormed 
the cloister, seized Diana whose pleadings they loftily disdained 
and in their rough abduction broke one of her ribs. 

Her father’s house became her prison. “Bedridden for al- 
most a year, she suffered physical pain though that was little in 
comparison with the mental anguish. Her plans were ruined; 
her people cold and harsh; she was not permitted to see any of 
the Dominican Friars.” Once again Saint Dominic came to her, 
but admittance was denied him. There were, however, his 
secret letters full of the old light, love and fire. For her courage 
he promised her eventual peace. ‘He exhorted her to place all 
her confidence in God, quite assured that He would enable her 
to realize her wishes.” Ancient writings ironically relate that 
even when writing consolatory notes to Diana, the Saint was 
prey to the fever sapping his life. His death was the dregs of 
the chalice for the stricken maiden. In her bewildering pain she 
prayed, ““My God what pleasure canst Thou find in rejecting a 
heart that seeks Thee so sincerely?” “Twas then Mary’s blue 
mantle enfolded her and the Triune God infused His mysterious 
Hope. Diana of Andalo was growing up. 

One tranquil All Saints Eve in 1221, Diana again escaped to 
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Ronzano. This time her parents left her in peace. Had her 
imprisonment robbed her of all physical beauty? At last she 
was in the Sisterhood; yet awaiting the Dominican foundation 
at Bologna. Like the ivy Diana had entwined two mighty oaks 
but God had transplanted them in Paradise. The vine was trail- 
ing the dust whence sprung another to lift her up, even to the 
Heavens. Blessed Jordan of Saxony, the new Master General of 
the Friars, lost no time in opening the long-looked for convent 
for the Sisters of Saint Dominic. “On May 29, 1223, Diana with 
four other ladies took possession of Saint Agnes’. A month later 
she and her companions received the habit, the white tunic and 
scapular, and the black veil from the hands of Blessed Jordan.” 
After five years weary with beginnings, the promise of Saint 
Dominic was realized and his spirit of joy and liberality now 
flowered in her to be diffused at last in a fixed abode. 

Thirteen years were left— Sister Diana lived them well. 
Though foundress of her convent, ever its soul and mainstay, she 
was never superior, yet always the safe channel through which 
the growing Dominican spirit flowed to Saint Agnes’ Convent. 
Ancient biographers simplify those years with, “She was re- 
markable for the regularity of her life. All the little observances 
of conventual life, especially those established by Saint Dominic, 
she kept and induced others to keep with zeal. Profoundly hum- 
ble she thought herself the least of all and saw to it that she 
wore the poorest habit; she loved to keep in the background— 
she was possessed by the spirit of poverty, completely detached 
from the goods of this world, and took her joy in privations of 
any sort.” By 1236 the triangle of her life was built—austere 
penance had shattered any lingering earthly link; exact obedi- 
ence had whirled her heavenwards; abundant charity had made 
her love of one and all unique. At thirty-five she had actually 
worn herself out seeking the welfare of her sisters and striving 
ardently for sanctity. 

While her virtues were many, Blessed Diana’s most fra- 
grant was her rare gift for Friendship. She understood its 
beauty. Her eagerness for it was electrifying; because of it her 
prayers were charged. With a holy introspection she discovered 
her need of it. She loved her “treasures.” Some pass through 
life almost alone, others need the support, the encouragement, 
the affection of companions. “To some God gives such graces, 
of freedom from trial and worry, or of light, sound judgment, 
and strength of will, that they seem to have little need even of a 
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spiritual director—let them thank God.” Others are otherwise 
favored; they are hard pressed by trials, timorous, distrustful of 
self; they have need of almost constant direction and encour- 
agement to develop and to do the work of God. To deny them 
the help of a true friend is to hinder the work of God.—Theirs 
is the greater gratitude due God. Among the Saints there have 
been friendships, that of Blessed Diana and Blessed Jordan is 
one of the sweetest. “It was not an icy Platonic love but really 
human, a union of hearts that beat as one. What worried the 
one worried the other, what gladdened the one rejoiced the 
other. Their thoughts were full of each other; the hope of see- 
ing each other made them happy, and parting was always painful 
to them. Not for them that wrong-headed austerity, an anti- 
social repression of affectionate impulses developing a dry-as- 
dust, unreal, emotionless spirituality to freeze their beings in a 
state of chronic semi-starvation.” In the Letters of Blessed 
Jordan their perfect friendship is found. If the world today 
would but take time to read them ’twould understand far better 
Christ’s precept, “Love one another.” 

At her death on June 11, 1236, Diana was venerated by the 
Friars and Nuns, and by the people of the district. Her miracu- 
lous intercession immediately after death is authenticated by 
her contemporaries. In 1891 Diana of Andalo was declared 
Blessed by Pope Leo XIII; her feast is observed on June the 
ninth. 

The light of your halo has not dimmed, gentle maiden, nor 
have the arrows of your kindliness ceased their winging. But 
like the loveliness of my Wedgewood Lady, yours’ has been 
known to few. For seven hundred years your Brothers and 
Sisters have admired you secure, aloof, in your niche. ’Tis time 
they gave you to a world hungry for Truth that is Beauty, for 
Beauty that is Truth. The world cannot soil you. You can 
cleanse it. Come forth, cloistered Huntress, and with the 
Hounds of the Lord search for souls. You were “an helper like 
unto himself”—your work so exquisitely done reflects the living 
image of him you knew and loved, Saint Dominic. If the world 
would observe you, hear you, but see you pass, it could not help 
but mend; for, Blessed Diana, you are the finger of Saint Dom- 
ininc, you are his heart, his work, his child. 


* All quotations are from Blessed Diana and Blessed Jordan, by Norbert 
Georges, O.P. (The Rosary Press, Somerset, Ohio: 1933). 





SIX TODAY 
CAMILLUS LILLIE, O.P. 


Come Dear! There now stand close 
And tell me, what’s the day? 


Your Birthday, and the sixth? 

Can it be true, six years have fled? 

It seems but yester-year, the letter came; 
Well I recall the day, and how, 

Its message gleaned, 

Another quickly writ retraced its path— 
Its path invert ’tis true, 

But selfsame course— 

With proffered name, that one 

Till then unnamed, unknown, 

Might live a memory in flesh and blood— 
But what is that to you, so young? 


You old? And getting big? In school? 
No Dear, you can’t be old. 

You must not grow. 

’Twould be a shame for years to tread 
Across your lilied face 

And stencil there a path, 

Be it of smiles or tears. 

You must not climb in stature, Dear. 
The tall look down upon the earth 
With god-like glance 

But often, unlike God, 

Despise the worms they see. 

Your little eyes must turn forever up, 
Up to the stars, and on, 

Even unto Heaven and to God. 


Mamma told you Angels are in Heaven? 
And little Jesus? And His mamma too? 
No Dear, I haven’t been there yet, 

But some day— 

I can go with you! 


Yes—Run along and play. 

This is your day of joy. 

I will have a story when you tire, 

Of Jesus and His playmate’s broken toy. 





“AND LET HIM HAVE DOMINION” 


WILLIAM CURRAN, O.P. 


p} URELY from the point of view of art it is always grati- 

yi fying to see principles, even false principles, pushed to 

their logical conclusions. To the artist of logic the 

progress of the mind in accord with the established rules 

of thought is in itself desirable. Prudence, of course, would 

prefer illogicalness to the additional diffusion of error which 

inevitably attends the ruthless application of false principles, and 

would unhesitatingly decide in favor of the artistic deformity 
however monstrous it would be to the artist.’ 

Art often finds itself in the ascendancy; and many a placid 
weaver of theories has to his embarrassment attracted disciples 
whose art in making conclusions from theoretical principles is 
far more evident than their prudence in bringing such conclu- 
sions to the attention of the world. Thus the Materialistic the- 
ory has been forced to many absurd applications. It has pro- 
fessed, of its own accord, as many more and will continue to do 
so because its initial error is so fundamental and so foolish. 

Only recently a serious plea was made that vivisection of 
animals be discontinued on the ground that man has no right, 
for the sake of improving the health of the human race or of 
adding a few years to the life span, so to maltreat these defense- 
less creatures. The plea demands justice for animals, especially 
for dogs who are almost as superior to other animals as man is 
to them, and concludes with the strange assertion that as far 
as the social virtues are concerned the dog is often man’s su- 
perior. 

Very few would be willing to follow such a plea to its ab- 
surd conclusion. Very few would admit the extravagance that 
dogs or any other animals were in any way to be compared to 


_.’ The artist who consciously violates the canons of art is less deserving of 
critical censure than the artist who does so unconsciously. On the other hand, 
Prudence demands integrity of the will. Therefore, from the point of view 
of Prudence, he who errs unknowingly is less culpable—Saint Thomas, Summa 
Theol., Ia Ilae, q. 57, a. 4, c. 
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men. Yet the conclusion is not absurd if Materialism be true. It 
is the conclusion which must follow logically from so false a doctrine. 
If the difference between animals and man is only a difference 
of degree, if man is merely a dog whose brain cells are by some 
freak of nature of a slightly higher organization, if the gulf be- 
tween the dog and the man is not infinite in distance and in 
depth, then man has no right to use animals as he does. The 
Materialist to be logical must admit the essential equality be- 
tween man and animals. He must admit the possibility (at 
least) of the animal showing himself superior to man in man’s 
proper field. And he must admit the legitimacy of the argument 
that man has no more right to use animals in his surgical ex- 
periments than he has to use other men. 

It might seem that on this point, at least, Materialism is 
more idealistic than the truth it opposes. But as Chesterton 
somewhere remarked: “Ideals are based on ideas.” And ideas 
must be rooted in truth. The sentimental nonsense which Ma- 
terialism tries to disguise as idealism is as far from truth as 
butter tubs are from angels. 

Pleading for justice toward animals is like pleading for 
prevention of cruelty to artichokes. Both plaints presuppose 
something that does not exist, sensitivity in the artichokes and 
rights in the animal. It is impossible to be just to animals. Jus- 
tice renders to every being that which is due to him. A just 
man is one from whom God and self and neighbor receive what 
is theirs. That which is due to another is his right. Hence there 
can be no justice or injustice to a creature incapable of rights. 
It is just as impossible to owe where there is no. right as it is 
to paint where there is nothing to receive the impression of the 
brush. A subjective right is a moral power to have or to do 
something, the violation of which constitutes an injury.? Every 
right presupposes an obligation, for the right is nothing more 
than a means or an opportunity of fulfilling that which is of 
obligation. Thus the right to vote in a Democracy is a means 
and an opportunity of fulfilling the obligation which every citi- 
zen has of obtaining for the country a government for the com- 
mon good. Right and obligation are correlative and inseparable. 
Just as vision demands color so obligations require rights; and 
the source of both is law, either eternal or human. 

Obligations presuppose free will. They demand the ability 


* Billuart, Tract. de Jure, Dissert. I, a. 1. 
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to obey or to disobey. Their force or coercive power is not 
physical but moral. They do not move those upon whom they 
are imposed necessarily but leave them free to accept or to re- 
ject. The animal, then, can have no rights nor obligations. He 
has no more power to disobey the law that rules his nature than 
the Statue of Liberty has to disobey the law that rules hers. 
The participation of the animal in the natural law (which in him 
is called law only by similitude and should properly be called 
instinct®) moves him necessarily to his proper end. He deserves 
no credit for its inevitable accomplishment, for there is nothing 
in any way that he can do about it. The animal has no rational 
power by which he can direct himself to his end. He is directed 
by another through the mediacy of his natural instinct. And 
this itself is a sign that he is intended to be a servant and to be 
of use to others.* Because of this neither good nor evil can 
happen to him. He is not the fit subject in himself for these 
eventualities. Good and evil can happen only to a rational crea- 
ture and are said to happen to the animal solely in view of the 
fact that in happening to the animal they happen to man, to 
whose need and utility the animal is ordained.® 

This is not to under-rate the animal. Those who demand 
for him something in no way belonging to him do this because 
they take from him his essential perfection, the thing that he 
was created to accomplish. For his perfection as the perfection 
of every creature, consists in subjection to his superior.° No 
one denies that plants are intended for the good of animals, that 
plants are meant to be the servants of animals whose highest 
perfection is reached in ministering to the order to which they, 
in turn, are subject. Animals are subject to man and attain their 
highest perfection in so being subject just as plants are subject 
to both animals and man. The fact that animals have over the 
plants the added perfection of sensitivity in no way exempts 
them from man’s dominion nor gives them in themselves any 
claim to this or that treatment by men. Cruelty to animals is 
wrong not because animals have any claim to kindness or con- 
sideration, not because by cruelty man injures the animal, but 
because by cruelty man injures himself. He acts contrary to the 
dictate of right reason; and since man’s good is attained by 


*Saint Thomas, Summa Theol. Ia Ilae, q. 91, a. 2, ad 3um. 
*Summa Theol. Ila Ilae, q. 64, a. 1, ad 2um. 

*IIa IIae, q. 76, a. 2, c. 

*IIa Ilae, q. 81, a. 7, ¢. 
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acting in conformity with his reason, he suffers evil by departing 
from its command.’ 

As the servants of man, then, one of the legitimate uses to 
which the animals may be put is that of vivisection in the in- 
terests of medical research. In being thus used the animal serves 
the good of man and this is his destiny, his highest perfection, - 
The animal attains his final end in supplying the need of the 
creature he was created to serve. No amount of disordered pity 
can change this. The animal neither needs nor deserves the pity 
or the gratitude of man. He is incapable of receiving either. 
The pity is really a disordered passion going beyond the bounds 
of right reason; and the gratitude belongs to God Who said of 
man: “and let him have dominion over the fishes of the sea, and 
the fowls, of the air, and the beasts, and the whole earth, and 
every creeping creature that moveth upon the earth.” 


‘Ila IIae, q. 123, a. 1, c. 


n. I, 





HATS AND THINGS 


FABIAN MULHERN, O.P. 


a1 M, FOUR-THIRTY. Pleasant September afternoon with 
iyi a brisk breeze sweeping across the city. Guess I'll 
walk home and see what I can see on the way. 

Smart shop, new on the avenue. No, its a shoppe. 

Dignified sign in quiet colors, displaying the legend: “Madame 

Boray—Ladies’ Hats.” Pretty bonnets for milady in the win- 

dow, and a modest placard for the information of fair buyers: 
“Latest Creations.” 

“Latest Creations”! Madame must have some pretty smart 
designers, but one would hardly expect her to rate them so high. 
But, maybe her hats are creations. They look odd enough, any- 
way 


What’s creation, anyhow? Have seen a lot of new creations 


in architecture lately. That one on the corner there, the Bridley 
Building—all straight lines. Looks like something the devil 
thought up. Seems to be the same kind of creation as the handi- 
work of Madame. Newspapers been talking about a committee 
the Mayor is going to create, and someone said something yes- 
terday about creating a diversion for his youngsters. Great way 
they slap the words around. Always thought creation was 
supposed to belong to God. 

All these uses of the word can’t mean the same thing. Let’s 
see . . . . mindis slipping, I guess . . . . can’t remember 
those things so well nowadays. Creation . . .. what’s it mean? 
. . . . Grammar school days, . . . Sister patiently waiting an 
answer, .. . Eddy Hines, slow as usual, ... finally: “God is 
. . . God is the Creator of heaven and earth and . . . all 
things.” That’s it! God is the Creator of all things; He made 
everything there is. It always sounded good to me . . . . some- 
one had to make things. There was that time during the war 
when Pa had the garden and I saw so many ears of corn grow 
up out of the few kernels which he let me plant myself. That 
big stalk and so many more kernels from the few! Of course 
Pa said the sun and the ground made them grow so big, but how 
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could those things do it. Sun and ground don’t have corn in 
them. Someone way back had to give them that power. Then 
that silly thing that old Peg-leg pulled on me the first year in 
high school: “what came first, the hen or the egg?” Even then 
it seemed kind of stupid, because even if we did know which 
came first it wouldn’t make us much wiser. Something had to 
be before the first one, hen or egg. It’s quite plain that they 
just don’t hop out from nowhere. 

It’s funny, though—some people don’t think the idea of 
creation is so good. There’s that writer in the Sunday paper, 
and the nut I heard yelling his head off in the park one night, all 
about religion being a lot of bosh. To them, everything is like 
Topsy—never began, just grew. It just doesn’t fit in, somehow. 
Things don’t grow from nothing nowadays; why should they 
have grown from nothing before. But, they try to tell us that 
there wasn’t any “before.” Blind chance is the cause of things. 
The world just happened to fall out of a whirlwind of fires and 
vapours that have always been up there in space, whirling 
around. But, it’s a ridiculous idea! They just take away God’s 
name, and call Him blind chance. 

Here’s Primrose Corner. Wind is blowing up stronger. 

too bad the wind wouldn’t 
steer some of these people in the right direction—that fellow 
knocked the breath out of me. Yes, but the wind hasn’t any 
brains (like the people who bump you).—They do take more 
away from God than His name; they take His intelligence. 
Blind chance hasn’t any brains, but it doesn’t make sense to say 
things got the way they are by accident. Look at our own body. 
Doc Reynolds was telling me a bit about it the other day. Hun- 
dreds of tiny veins, and little valves, and such, make up these 
frames of ours. Why, that engine, crossing the trestle over 
there, can’t be half as complicated as we are. And there’s that 
new big plane I read about. Those things haven’t half the parts 
we have, yet anyone who sees them around knows that it took 
intelligence to think them out. Mighty odd! It takes months 
to plan a machine, yet professors try to tell us that the universe 
just fell together—Watch your step; traffic is getting heavy. 
—Must be near five. 

Keysley’s shoe factory—Reminds me that I need a pair. 
They’re unloading a car of leather. Funny to think that we 
walk around on animal skin—wonder what kind of .shoes our 
own skin would make. That’s something too. People become 
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pretty excited over some of the smart things that are done now- 
adays; they probably never realize that we just fool around 
with stuff that was here long before we appeared on the scene. 
With all our machines we don’t make a thing; we only twist 
and change. Kill a cow and work on its skin ’till we have a nice 
shiny covers for our feet! It is smart, I suppose, but it doesn’t 
seem so brilliant when you see all there is in nature and realize 
the Maker of it had nothing to work on. That’s the difference 
between Madame’s creation and God’s creations. She might 
make a hat, the like of which hasn’t been seen in town before; 
but she made it from cloth according to some idea. Yes, even 
the ideas came from the outside—things she saw and fitted to- 
gether in her head. Now if God had to use cloth and shears, or 
even ideas, which he got somewhere else, He just wouldn’t be 
God. I think that many of these new fangled ideas are given out 
because men think it is too humiliating to be made from nothing. 
But, it seems much more lowering to be the product of a blind 
nothing, than to be a product from the nothing of an all-power- 
ful God. But, they do not get around the question; they side- 
step it. Things are, and we can see that they don’t exist from 
themselves but have to go back to a first, and if God depended 
on something else for raw material He wouldn’t be the first. 

Lights are red! Fourteenth and Carson. Place they had 
the shooting the other morning. The world surely is running 
down when this town starts hatching bandit disputes. Always 
been such a respectable place. Ho, here’s one of those birth- 
control pamphleteers. Serious looking women too. There’s the 
rub, so many people trying to help out the race. They are help- 
ing it out—out the door to the jungle. 

Sycamore Street. Pilgrim Hall on the other corner. The 
Brotherhood of Mankind will meet there tonight. Big drive to 
rid the world of bogeys and dogmas—make man free. Yes, free! 
If they only knew that they are binding him tighter to the earth! 
They will broadcast the words of the writer in the Sunday paper, 
and echo the words of the young speaker in the park: “God 
didn’t make the world; it just happened. Let’s forget this God 
stuff and work for man.” They work for man, all right,—in the 
singular. 

When they take away man’s divine origin, they have taken 
away every reason for work and orderly conduct. Gangsters 
and birth-control now; later, wholesale robbery and slaughter. 
Eventually, we have a race of beasts, the stronger crushing the 
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weaker. It’s got to lead there; for if man and the earth just 
happened to be, there is no call for anything but a good time, 
until they just happen not to be. Can’t be any doubt about that. 
Winston Churchill said that the longer man’s viewpoint em- 
braces only the material, the closer civilization grows to destruc- 
tion. The farther men go from God’s Creation, the nearer grows 
the likelihood that milliners will cease to create. 

Hawthorne Street. Wind is pretty strong now. 
Here’s home. Guess I’ll take the subway next time. Didn’t see 
much anyway. 





% VERY REV. SYLVESTER R. BROCKBANK, O.P., P.G. +} 


On Sunday, May 16, Father Sylvester Brockbank was called to 
his final reward. His years in the sacred ministry had been long; 
his labors many and arduous. At the end, his bodily sufferings were 
severe. Death found him well prepared. He had preached the word; 
he had taken up his cross. His passing must have brought him to 
that Kingdom wherein are written the names of Apostles. 

Father Brockbank was born at Clearfield, Pa., on April 17, 1868. 
After completing his grammer and high school studies at Luthers- 
burg, Pa., he went to the State Normal School at Clarion with the 
intention of taking up the medical profession. But at the call of 
the Master he journeyed to Saint Rose Priory, Springfield, Ky., and 
received the Dominican habit there in 1890. On March 7, 1895, 
after five years of study at Saint Joseph’s Priory, he was ordained 
to the Priesthood by the Right Reverend J. H. Watterson, :3.D., 
Bishop of Columbus. 

During the forty two years of his priestly life he was engaged 
almost exclusively as pastor and preacher. The early years of his 
ministry saw him as curate at Saint Joseph’s, Somerset, Saint Louis 
Bertand’s, Louisville, Ky., and Saint Dominic’s, Washington, D.C. 
Later, he was to fill the pastorate at Saint Dominic’s, Denver, Saint 
Mary’s, Johnson City, Tenn., and Holy Trinity, Somerset, Ohio. 
While not engaged in parish work, he was busy preaching. The 
mission fields of the east, the south, and the west, were familiar 
grounds to him. He was a tireless and zealous preacher, bringing 
many talents to the spread of the Faith. In 1914, his accomplish- 
ments in this work merited for him the title, “Preacher General,” 
and in the words of Father Eckert, who preached his eulogy, “if 
ever a man deserved that name, Father Brockbank did.” 

The priest’s last few years were spent in ill health, but to the 
end he was an apostle. Shortly before his death, he collapsed at the 
altar ; still he went on. When obedience finally sent him to the hos- 
pital, he went with the hope of coming back to finish a novena he had 
been preaching. No tangible monument remains to show that he 
has lived, for his life was given to building temples of eternity. His 
deeds are recorded with his name—in Heaven. 

The obsequies for the dead priest were held in St. Dominic’s 
Church, Washington, on May 17, 1937. Very Rev. W. D. Marrin, 
was celebrant of the Mass, assisted by Rev. G. R. Scholz, as deacon, 
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and Very Rev. J. H. Healy, as sub-deacon. Rev. J. M. Eckert, for 
many years an associate of Fr. Brockbank, pronounced the eulogy, 
and the Absolution was given by Very Rev. W. A. Marchant, Vicar- 
Provincial. 

To the relatives and friends of Father Brockbank Dominicana, 
in the name of all the Fathers and Brothers of the Province of Saint 
Joseph, extends sincere and heartfelt sympathy. May he rest in 
peace! F.M. 


++ REVEREND GEORGE MARK SCANLON, O.P. 


On May 14, 1937, Father George Mark Scanlon was fatally in- 
jured in an automobile accident at Festus, Mo. He passed to his 
eternal reward a few hours later at Jefferson Barracks Hospital, 
Saint Louis, Mo. Father Scanlon was returning from an Army 
Chaplains’ Meeting in the company of two other chaplains when the 
mishap occurred. At the time of the tragedy, he was saying the 
Divine Office which he finished with the choirs of angels in Heaven. 

Father Scanlon was born in Somerset, Ohio, October 13, 1901. 
He was educated at Holy Trinity, Somerset, Aquinas High School 
and Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, and Providence Col- 
lege, Providence, R. I. He entered the Dominican Novitiate at Saint 
Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, in 1924, receiving the habit from the 
late Very Rev. J. C. Brady. He studied Philosophy at the Domini- 
can House of Studies in River Forest, Il., and Theology at the 
House of Studies in Washington, D. C. He was ordained to the 
priesthood by the Most Reverend Michael J. Curley, Archbishop of 
Baltimore, in Saint Dominic’s Church, Washington, on June 15, 1931. 

After his ordination, Father Scanlon was assistant Chaplain at 
the Old Soldiers’ Home in Washington for a year. In 1932, he was 
assigned to Saint Mary’s Rectory, Johnson City, Tenn., and in 1933 
was appointed Chaplain of eleven Citizens’ Conservation Corps 
Camps in the Tennessee area. In 1936, he was assigned to Saint 
Margaret’s Rectory, Boyce, La. 

Zealous, hard-working, with the spread of God’s Kingdom ever 
uppermost in his mind, Father Scanlon was an ideal priest and mis- 
sionary. He strove tirelessly for the spiritual betterment of his little 
flock in Louisiana and his. exemplary life and fruitful labors were 
highly appreciated by his superiors and associates. Death came to 
him while he was yet a young man,.but the short span of his priestly 
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years provides an example of faithfulness and perseverance which 
will long guide and encourage those who follow in his footsteps. 

A Solemn Requiem Mass was celebrated at Holy Trinity Church, 
Somerset, on Monday, May 16, by Reverend J. B. Kircher, assisted 
by Rev. C. I. Litzinger as deacon, and Rev. J. C. Nowlen as subdea- 
con. The following day, a Solemn Requiem Mass was offered for 
Father Scanlon in Saint Joseph’s Priory Church by Reverend L. A. 
Arnoult, assisted by Rev. T. P. Dowd, as deacon, and Rev. J. S. 
O’Connell as subdeacon. Sixty-five Dominican priests were present 
in the Sanctuary to pay their last sad tribute to their deceased brother. 
Present also were twelve members of the Columbus diocesan clergy. 
Right Rev. Monsignor H. Vander Putten, Rev. C. I. Nucedline and 
Rev. J. H. Croenburger represented Bishop Desmond of the Diocese 
of Alexandria, La. 

A touching and very sincere eulogy was delivered by Rev. G. R. 
Carpentier, a brother Chaplain who had worked with Father Scanlon 
for five years. The Very Rev. W. A. Marchant, Vicar Provincial, 
officiated at the interment in the Priory Cemetery. 

To Father Scanlon’s sister and six brothers, DoMINICANA, in 
behalf of the members of Saint Joseph’s Province, extends its most 
sincere sympathy. May he rest in peace! M.A.S. 








Santa Anna. By Wilfrid Hardy Callcott. 392 pp. University of Oklahoma 

Press, Norman, Okla. $3.00. 

History sometimes offers instances of men whose lives have been 
so extraordinary that, were their biographies the products of fiction, 
the reader would cry out against them for their improbability. Such 
a life was that of Santa Anna, whom Wilfrid Hardy Callcott, in a 
well written biography, qualifies as the “Enigma who once was 
Mexico.” 

Santa Anna is written from a definite point of view. Its entire 
trend emphasizes the author’s conviction that the “Accidents of Per- 
sonality” play a great role in history. According to Mr. Callcott, now 
professor of history at the University of South Carolina, the course 
of Mexican development and also of Mexican retrogression would 
have been very different had Santa Anna never appeared on the scene. 
However, though the “Great Man” theory runs through the work as 
its central theme, the author has not neglected nor undervaluated the 
political, religious, nationalist or economic factors that exerted so 
powerful an influence on the life and career of the leading man in 
this drama. 

Telling the intimate story of a Mexican soldier and statesman, 
Professor Callcott attempts to analyse his personality and to ascertain 
the reasons for his influence on Mexican history. 

The first part of the biography, dealing with the youth, and early 
political and military career of Santa Anna, reveals him as a shrewd 
statesman, a fair soldier and a Casanova of no mean degree. Indeed, 
the author seems to place undue emphasis on the love affairs of Santa 
Anna. However, it is never done for gossip’s sake. 

In the second and more interesting part of the book, there is a 
very readable account of Santa Anna’s subsequent career. We follow 
him through two revolutions ; see him and his country embroiled in a 
hopeless war with the U.S.A.; follow him into exile; return with him 
to fight the French invaders; see him as dictator at the summit of his 
power, and, finally, broken, disillusioned, despised and villified, as an 
exile who was permitted to return to his native land only to die. To 
many Mexicans, Santa Anna was sublime, a figure of gigantic propor- 
tions. He filled them with love, and a sort of nationalistic ecstasy. 
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To others of his countrymen, and to most foreigners, he was meager 
and ridiculous, a charlatan, a lucky hysteric and a lying demagogue. 
According to the author this unpredictable character of Santa Anna 
was the reason for his power and his menace. This bundle of para- 
doxes left his stamp on the life of Mexico. He introduced equality 
of all before the law, and, in the main, succeeded in imposing unity 
on a people with whom rebellion was a habit. 

Santa Anna, extremely well written and redolent of fine scholar- 
ship, is an imposing example of how history can be made most in- 
teresting. H.A. 


General Psychology. By Robert Edward Brennan, O.P., Ph.D. xxxvii- 

509 pp. Macmillan, New York. $3.00. 

The recently published work on general psychology by Father 
Brennan of Providence College merits an enthusiastic reception. In 
its particular field the book must be ranked among the best in the 
English language. Psychology is undoubtedly an important subject. 
Tribute has been paid to its significance in the great amount of time 
that has been devoted to its problem in recent years by serious men. 
The intrinsic dignity of the science of mind, as well as the far-reach- 
ing effects which psychological doctrines, e. g. the freedom of the will 
and the process of cognition, have in other sciences—such as Ethics 
and Criteriology—make it imperative that we have a psychology 
which rests on the firm groundwork of “common sense.” It is just 
such a psychology that Father Brennan has taken pains to give us. 
The advances made in the realms of the natural sciences in recent 
years have accelerated the accumulation of data touching on the ex- 
perimental side of psychology. Father Brennan has shown himself 
to be thoroughly familiar with these latest developments, summariz- 
ing and evaluating them, and furnishing a number of references for 
those who wish to pursue particular investigations further. 

The collection of data was, by no means, the object of Father 
Brennan’s work. His specific intent was rather the emphasizing of 
the two points indicated by Dr. Rudolph Allers in the Preface to the 
book: “First, that psychology can hope for ultimate progress only by 
becoming rooted in metaphysical strata; second, that of all the vari- 
ous current philosophies, the one upon which Dr. Brennan has 
founded his theories [Thomism] is by far the most profitable for a 
genuine science of mind.” That Father Brennan has in all instances 
sufficiently brought out the metaphysical foundations of his subject 
may be called into question. For instance, one wonders why the 
treatment of a question so fundamental in the psychology of Saint 
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Thomas as “The Nature of the Human Mind” is deferred to the final 
problem of Book Three. 

Modern metaphysics has suffered gravely on account of its di- 
vorce from metaphysics. A glance at the combined effects of Car- 
tesianism, Materialism, Behaviorism, etc., prompted a prominent con- 
temporary’s remark to the effect that psychology in the process of 
becoming modernized “first lost its mind, then its soul, and finally lost 
consciousness.” The realization seems to be growing of late that the 
problems which psychology raises are insoluble without recourse to 
the philosophia perennis—to the wisdom of the ages; of Aristotle, 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. For example, no satisfactory explanation 
of the relationship between body and soul has ever been advanced ex- 
cept the scholastic theory of matter and form. In problem after 
problem in Father Brennan’s book it may be seen how Saint Thomas, 
though he lacked the extensive knowledge that the present day scien- 
tist has of cell division, chemical change in organisms, etc., has built 
on common experience (which is sufficient for philosophy) accurately 
interpreted, a system of psychology that admirably and coherently 
answers all the questions that fall within its proper scope. To such 
a degree does Saint Thomas’ psychology enjoy the “agelessness” of 
true philosophy that Dr. Adler of the University of Chicago has ex- 
pressed the conviction that Saint Thomas’ whole psychology could be 
published today just as he wrote it, and that all the findings of mod- 
ern experimenters could be fitted in as foot-notes, not as corrections 
but as exemplifications of the principles found in the text. 

Secondary features of Father Brennan’s General Psychology 
which merit praise are the abundance of good illustrations and dia- 
grams, and the adequate index. ; J.C.M. 


Damien the Leper. By John Farrow. xx-236 pp. Sheed & Ward, New 

York. $2.50. 

He had come to the island, one of the more remote of the Society 
group, for a short stay, but, due to the failure of the captain to keep 
his promise, Mr. Farrow was forced to extend his sojourn consider- 
ably. While marooned there, he made the acquaintance of an Ha- 
waian ex-sailor who had been born on Molokai. This new companion 
used to regale the author with stories about the leper colony, but more 
especially about the deeds of a certain Kamiano. His interest fired, 
Mr. Farrow resolved to know more about this seemingly legendary 
Kamiano. Upon his return to Papieti, he learned that Kamiano was 
the native name for Damien. Stevenson’s famous letter was placed 
in his hands with the injunction that it should not be read until he 
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had visited the leper hospital. This was the beginning of Damien the 
Leper. 

: Much has been written about Damien de Veuster since Robert 
Louis Stevenson penned his open letter to Dr. Hyde, but the most 
vivid and most complete account of the leper priest’s life is John Far- 
row’s Damien the Leper. Not only is his treatment of Damien as 
pastor of Molokai the most excellent, but he also uncovers a new Da- 
mien, the Damien previous to his mission to Molokai, a phase scarcely 
treated by any of the earlier biographers but one that is of vast im- 
portance if we are to understand the character of the leper priest. 
Thanks to Mr. Farrow’s painstaking research, we have a complete 
portrait of Damien’s life. We are witnesses of his early life in his 
native village of Tumeloo. We are permitted a glimpse at Damien 
the young religious, to see the spirit which was to characterize all his 
work. It is during this period that he clearly manifests the habit of 
never doing things by halves, as is evident in the procedure which he 
followed in obtaining permission to go as a missionary in his brother’s 
place. 

We are then brought into contact with Damien the Missionary, 
a role which, though dwarfed by his later accomplishments, serves to 
give form to the portrait. It is here that we get a clear view of some 
of Damien’s salient points, his great faith, his ardent love for souls, 
and his willingness to work, be it building churches or clearing for- 
ests, as long as it did not demean his priesthood. This ends Damien’s 
period of preparation. 

Molokai, grey, desolate, looms into view; Molokai, the hell 
where, previous to his coming, there was but one dictum: “In this 
place there is no law.” We see Molokai as Damien first saw it, the 
habitat not only of physical deformity but also of moral degeneracy. 
With more than mere interest we view Damien’s single-handed battle 
with vice, the hostility of the lepers and the forgetfulness of govern- 
ment officials. Despite conditions that would have broken another 
man, Damien achieved marvelous results. With gentle firmness he 
gradually turned the leper from his vice; in place of despair he im- 
planted a heavenly hope. Under his guidance we see this erstwhile 
mass of vicious and stricken humanity evolve into a real community 
of human beings. Of course the organization was by no means per- 
fect, yet Damien’s charity and unselfish devotion to his lepers made 
up for any defect of organization. 

Though “the spiritual and physical drama of the subject makes 
melodrama easy and inviting,” as Hugh Walpole remarks in the pref- 
ace, “Mr. Farrow is never melodramatic.” Making good use of his 
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knowledge of the South Seas, the author furnishes the setting. He 
puts before the reader only such properties as nature itself provided 
for the locale, and into these familiar surroundings he places Damien. 
The leper priest is revealed to us through his own correspondence and 
through the testimony of those who knew him. We see Damien as 
he was. Nothing is hidden. His failings are not put into the back- 
ground, but are honestly dealt with. Yes, he was stubborn, delay 
made him impatient, and public authorities considered him a nuisance. 
Yet, despite his human weaknesses, Damien is, and rightly so, one of 
the boasts of men. To read this book once is the prelude to a second 
reading, and this without any loss of interest. ot 


Providence. By R. Garrigou-Largrange, O.P., S.T.M. Translated from the 
Me e460 Dom Bede Rose, O.S.B., D.D. viii-389. Herder, St. Louis, 
00 


Mo. 00. 

Having treated of God and His providence from a strictly spec- 
ulative point of view in a previous work, God, His Existence and 
Nature, the author here considers these great questions in their rela- 
tion to the spiritual life. The first part of the book is a summary re- 
view of the earlier work, treating the existence of God and of Prov- 
idence, and the perfections of God whiich His Providence presup- 
poses. Almost wholly philosophical in their treatment, these first 
chapters expose with clarity and succinctness the theodicy of Saint 
Thomas. Sacred Scripture and Revelation are appealed to only in 
exemplification of the points in question. 

The second and larger part of the volume is devoted to a con- 
sideration of the truths thus established in their relation to the spirit- 
ual life. In succession, the author treats Providence according to 
Revelation, Providence and Self-abandonment, Providence and the 
Justice and Mercy of God. It is a task which only the expert could 
attempt with any hope of success. Every page is enriched with ap- 
peals to Sacred Scripture, citations from the Angelic Doctor and the 
foremost writers on ascetical theology. 

The translation of this book is a signal contribution to ascetical 
literature in English. Often the cry is raised that most of our spir- 
itual books are unworthy of the name. Many are too speculative to 
be inspiring; many more are too extravagant to be safe. Here we 
have the happy union of solid and irrefutable doctrine wedded to the 
best that the Saints and the lovers of God have said. Dom Bede is 
to be congratulated on this work of translation. The language is 
clear, the style simple and unadorned, but lucid and the opposite of 
dull. The book should become a classic, and should not be missed 
by those seriously interested in the spiritual life. F.M. 
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Life of Jesus. By Francois Mauriac. Translated by Julie Kernan. ix-257 
pp. Longmans, Green, New York. $2.50. 
Francois Mauriac tells us that his purpose in this book is to show 


that the Gospel story of our Lord really “breathes,” and, in propor- 
tion as he adheres to the Gospel story, his genius as a novelist gives 
us pages that teem with life and reality. However, a thorough and 
logical grasp of the Gospel story as a whole, and of the circumstances 
that brought about its composition and must guide its interpretation, 
has apparently escaped him; and this would seem to be the funda- 
mental reason why his psychological portrait of our Lord is distorted. 

To be sure, there is no evidence of the insincerity or the nat- 
uralism of a Renan or a Loisy, but throughout the book there are 
enough inaccuracies to mar the whole effect. For instance, to write 
that our Lord became “furious” or “raging” with anger, or that “it 
was enough to be a Pharisee to incur his hatred” is to forget that 
this Man became unto us in all things but sin. Almost needless to 
say, the Gospel story, interpreted, not text by text, but in relation to 
the whole and taking into consideration its fragmentary character and 
its idiomatic peculiarities, does not admit of such psychological traits 
in our Lord’s character. Neither does it warrant that strange snob- 
bishness towards the virtue of the righteous that crops up continually 
in the author’s narrative. To suggest that the Gospel story does so 
is to forget the purpose of Christ’s mission and the fact that they 
that are well need not a physician, but they that are ill. Again, to 
write that “perhaps it is true that the dead came forth” after the 
Crucifixion is to suggest that the Gospel story may be in error and 
so not inspired. Here and there, too, we come across such state- 
ments as a “teaching that Christ’s two natures are one.” To say the 
least, this is misleading. As it stands, it is heretical. 

Perhaps much of the foregoing may seem to be quibbling, es- 
pecially in relation to those to whom the book will appeal most 
mightily. However, it takes on a graver aspect when we reflect that 
our Lord is our Divine Model, who has done all things well, who has 
given us an example, that as he has done, so should we do also; and 
certainly we, who must strive after no less perfection than of our 
heavenly Father, do not want to model ourselves on a Christ that is 
misrepresented, however slightly. M.O’B. 


Mind and the Mystery. The Catholic Explanation. By C. J. Eustace. xx- 
314 pp. Longmans, Green, New York. $2.50. 


This work is an eminent effort to set forth convincingly a doc- 
trinal apostolate in the face of, and almost in spite of, the modern 
trend in education. Similar to some extent to Mr. Eustace’s previous 
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work, Romewards, it compares purely natural knowledge with that 
same knowledge directed and controlled by Catholic principles in or- 
der to evince the reasonable supremacy of the latter. 

Man seeks satisfaction, stable and permanent. Natural knowl- 
edge of God, however, does not satisfy man, for man seeks something 
outside, beyond and above himself to give full significance to his life. 
This quest of man is answered only by Religion, which entails man’s 
acceptance of certain facts of which he can understand something, 
but not everything. Man’s naturally attained knowledge, however, 
prepares him to accept these mysteries ; for, even in the natural order, 
the human mind does not comprehend everything. 

Religion; acceptance of the supernatural, submission to the au- 
thority of God and assent to those things which He has revealed, have 
their beginning in the supernatural virtue of faith, a free gift of God. 
Faith is in the intellect; charity is in the will. Intellect and will are 
correlative faculties, and hence charity, or love of God, helps the 
knowledge of God which faith has gained for us. Faith is first, for 
faith is the beginning of salvation. It is well to note here that the 
human mind adheres more firmly to those things which have the more 
certain cause. Hence, adherence to truths of faith is more firm than 
adherence to knowledge caused by the natural intellectual virtues, 
even though, for the latter, there is intrinsic evidence, while the for- 
mer have only extrinsic evidence—the authority of God Who reveals 
the truths held by faith. It seems that the author could have been 
more precise in his explanation of the relation of intellect and will, of 
faith and charity, and more explicit in a development concerning the 
adherence of the mind to various truths. 

In general, Mr. Eustace has his material well ordered. At times, 
however, it is difficult to follow his procedure. An analytical table of 
contents and an index of the work would have done much to dispel 
this difficulty. Apparent inaccuracies, sometimes caused by inaccu- 
rate terminology, are generally explained away on further reading. 
The bibliography, evidencing a keen appreciation of Thomistic 
writers, and especially of St. Thomas himself, is excellent. It is the 
kind of bibliography one would naturally expect to find in such a 
work, but which is too rarely found. References throughout the 
work are copious. To the Summa of St. Thomas the references are 
sometimes confusing and not always complete. The author has inad- 
vertently attributed some quotations to St. Thomas, whereas St. 
Thomas is citing another authority; for example, Aristotle on page 
119, and St. Gregory on page 169. 

Though an earnest attempt to popularize the Catholic view, to 
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make its reasonableness apparent, and to convince others that here 
alone the human intellect can find that for which it is ever striving, 
the work seems to be somewhat too technical. The development, at 
times, is too drawn out and lacks that concise, clear and adequate 
summation which would appeal to average readers. Even students of © 
Thomism will find it difficult to read without occasionally finding 
themselves somewhat perplexed. 

Pioneers in a field must often sow another’s harvest; but the ef- 
fort of the pioneer is more than worth while. Mr. Eustace, a notable 
pioneer in his field, is to be praised for a production which shows 
broad reading, deep study, profound thinking, and much labor. The 
increasing number of those interested in the modern Renaissance of 
Catholic thought and Thomistic principles cannot ignore Mind and the 
Mystery. L.A.S. 


ss, pune Action. By A. M. Crofts, O.P. 327 pp. Herder, St. Louis. 


_ The term Catholic Action as it is used today seems to apply to 
every Catholic movement or activity which has sprung up in recent 
years. Whenever a word or name becomes too popular, there is al- 
ways the danger of its real meaning becoming misunderstood. Father 
Crofts rises to the occasion and presents a methodical and scientific 
exposition of the general principles, purpose and practice of Catholic 
Social Action based on the Encyclicals of the Holy Fathers together 
with many other papal documents on Catholic Action. In the wide 
sense of the term, Catholic Action includes every activity which tends 
to promote the perfection of the Christian life. This in itself is noth- 
ing new. However, due to the ever increasing social disorders of the 
present day, the author limits the scope of his work to the social 
phase of Catholic Action. 

The appeal for united Catholic Action is universal. An organized 
and well informed lay apostolate is necessary in order to effect the 
change which Catholic Action is intended to bring about. This change 
cannot be accomplished unless those who are to act as leaders in the 
movement have a thorough understanding of its nature, aims and 
necessity, and are guided by a definite mode of procedure. Father 
Crofts’ work is of value to everyone who has any direct concern with 
Catholic Action; it will systematize the knowledge of the priest in 
this regard, and it will enlarge the knowledge the lay leader of Cath- 
olic Action has already acquired. 

It is unfortunate, however, that he narrowed his definition of the 
mode of procedure in Catholic Action so as to be applicable to Ireland 
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alone. His application of the nature, aims and necessity of Catholic 
Action lacks the universal value which it would have if he had not 
confined his practical study of Catholic Action to that country. But 
perhaps the procedure Father Crofts has outlined for Ireland will 
suggest a similarly planned program for other countries, and thus this 
book will have entirely fulfilled its purpose. J.A.F. 


The Mystery of the Church. By Humbert Clérissac, O.P. 144 pp. Sheed 
and Ward, New York. $1.25. 

Pere Clérissac, one of the first leaders of the Catholic Renais- 
sance in France, willed to posterity a note-book containing his pro- 
found thoughts on the Church. There in embryo, as it were, was 
a substantial summary of the book he intended to write; there was 
the foundation and skeleton of the magnificent structure he would 
one day build. That day never came for him, but others found his 
treasure and have shared it with the world. To them we can never 
give sufficient thanks. They have edited a work within whose pages 
the Church is vigorously alive. 

With deep understanding, Pére Clérissac reviews the prophecies 
which foretold the establishment of the Church. Triumphantly he 
points out that “the greater part of the prophecies of Isaiah concern- 
ing the Servant of God are as applicable to the Church as to the person 
of the Messiah (p. 13).”’ And in that precisely lies the whole Mystery 
of the Spouse of Christ; for her mysteriousness lies in the equation 
and controvertibility of these two terms: Christ and the Church 
(p. 17). Christ is in the Church and the Church is in Christ (p. 18).” 

Holding the reader captive with his enthusiasm, Pére Clérissac 
then examines the personality, the hierarchical constitution, the mis- 
sion and spirit of the Church. 


This book, although it is unfinished, is one of the most exquisite 
works on the life of the Church which has ever been seen by Do 
minicana. Readers will also appreciate the preface which is, in the 
main, a biographical sketch of Pére Clérissac. It is by Jacques 
Maritain who, in describing the priestly stature of Pére Clérissac, 
lover and champion of the Church, gently remarks: “I have always 
thought that Benson, who knew him well, had him in mind when he 
drew the Pope in Lord of the World.’ That this book has issued 
from the press is, perhaps, in no small measure due to the encourage- 
ment of Maritain whose feverish accents of praise attest his desire to 
see lasting homage paid to his old teacher, father and friend. 

T.M.C. 
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Have You Anything to Declare?—A Notebook with Commentaries. By 

Maurice Baring. 335 pp. Alfred A. Knopf, New York. $2.75. 

Once Mr. Baring, crossed the river Styx in his sleep, came face 
to face with a Customs House official sporting Chemins de fer de 
lEnfer on his cap who asked: “Have you anything to declare?’ The 
dream faded, but the desire to declare his literary luggage persisted. 
Now the desire has blossomed into reality; and we are most fortu- 
nate. 

He declares his valuables as he takes them from his trunks after 
the fashion of one reminiscing over his personal odds and ends. 
Contrary to expectation, the result is not a jumbled hodge-podge, but 
is clothed in a continuity that is amazing. Anthologies have been 
compiled before, but rarely with the charm of this one; Mr. Baring’s 
is a distinct delight. He offers us not only gems of Literature, but 
his own perspicacious observations as well. 

The might of Homer; Horace the untranslatable, but tempt- 
ingly fascinating ; Virgil, who was forced’ on him; the passion, pathos 
and grace of Catullus; the terseness and irony of Tacitus; the fiery 
intensity of Dante; the comic characters of George Eliot; the wis- 
dom of Goethe; Renan, Victor Hugo, Heine, Keats, Shelley, Byron, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, Pushkin, Tolstoi—all these and more 
are offered to us, often as complements one to the other. 

Most of the translations are by himself, but very often he intro- 
duces others to supplement them or to add a different nuance; and 
often a simple passage is found to have its parallel in the works of 
several authors. For example, the first picture in a classic family of 
broken blossoms is found in the Iliad (Bk. viii, lines 306-308) : “And 
he bowed his head to one side, like a poppy that in the garden is 
laden with its fruit and the rain of spring, so bowed he to one side 
his head laden with his helmet”; and other pictures of it are deftly 
drawn by Sappho, Virgil, Matthew Arnold, Catullus, Anotole France, 
and Michael Field. Again, passages from Virgil recall La Fontaine, 
Dryden, Milton, and Shelley. 


Despite the rumble from the nearby battlefield, or perhaps be- 
cause of its brooding din, Mr. Baring could compose himself suf- 
ficiently to translate Horace’s poignant Eheu fugaces. 


He very forcibly makes the point that Renan would be most 
surprised to hear that his ironic histories have led more than one 
agnostic into the Church. For Renan abandoned the seminary and 
the Church solely because of his firm belief in the German higher 
criticism, not because of dogmatic difficulties. All his arguments 
lead to one, sole conclusion : namely, that if Christianity has not been 
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proven false by the German higher criticism of Biblical texts, then 
the Catholic Church is Christianity’s only logical manifestation, 
Renan’s infallible criticism fell by the wayside within fifty years, 
Would that he had not been born till then! 

All these valuables and the Borzoi format of his trunk would 
cost Mr. Baring an enormous sum if duty were declared on them. 


C.D.M. 


Invertebrate Spain. By José Ortega y Gasset. iv-212 pp. W. W. Norton, 

New York. $2.75. 

This work, an excellent translation by Mildred Adams, contains 
three essays from the author’s Espajia Invertebrada along with nine 
other single pieces from the general writings of Sefior Ortega. Its 
main thesis holds Spain to be a country whose provinces are like 
“water-tight compartments” having no spinal column to integrate or 
vitalize them as a whole. Once it had one, he maintains, but only 
for a while. “Castile made Spain and Castile has unmade it.” Today, 
not only are the Catalans and the Basques strident Particularists seek- 
ing autonomy (whose claim to formidability Ortega does not take 
too seriously) but even easy-going and disarming Andalusia is just 
as far away from Castile as are the totally different hill and valley 
people of Asturias. Holding the disintegration to have already 
started under Philip II, and to have reached its nadir in the twentieth 
century, the Spanish liberal philosopher endeavors to point out by 
these essays, whose theme is historical rather than political, some 
underlying causes of Spain’s decline. 

Ortega y Gasset’s thought as presented here is rich and stimu- 
lating, though sometimes incorrect. Unfortunately too, he is not 
given much to direct citation. Casual references are made to Renan, 
Chateaubriand, Spencer, Nietzseche, Kant, Spinoza, St. Thomas, 
etc., without a chance to check them. To consider just one, that con- 
cerning St. Thomas (p. 141): St. Thomas does not teach that so- 
ciety owes man the means of keeping up his position, but rather an 
opportunity to obtain the means. As regards a more serious error, 
St. Thomas maintains that position is dependent on wealth, not wealth 
on position. One wonders too, how any thinking Spaniard can ask: 
“When did the . . . foreign heart of the Spanish . . . Church ever 
beat for ends that were profoundly Spanish (p. 39)? And one is 
severely shocked to hear him say: . . . there is nothing in the 
catechism’s definition which prevents God from having a beak (p. 
204).” 

There is in this book enlightenment on certain elements that lie 
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behind the Spanish Civil War, for Ortega’s theories are always pre- 
sented in a calm and unbiased manner. But the work could well do 
without some of the translator’s footnotes with their implied bias; 
For example (p. 80) . . “the Moors under the banner of the Church 
[staging] a new reconquest on behalf of the generals; or (p. 197) the 
forced conclusion concerning “Franco’s followers.” Almost all the 
author’s essays were written prior to 1922; hence, clever but unfair 
reading into them could make a case for the Right or for the Left, 
something that is far from Ortega’s evident intention here. No 
Marxist, as his repudiation of the economic interpretation of history 
and his fear that “The abstract divinity of ‘the Collective’ is coming 
back to exercise its tyranny (p. 170)” shows, he rejects equally 
Fascism—treating both subjects as a philosopher. 

Returning to the main thesis of the author’s work, we hope that, 
being fortunate enough to see Spain at peace again, he will, for her 
betterment, give consideration in some future essay to what the great 
Spanish poligrafo, Menendez y Pelayo, wrote fifty years ago in his 
Heterodoxes Espanoles; “Nothing but the Catholic religion could 
have made one nation from such diversity . . . But it did make us 
a nation and a great nation . . . but as this unifying force relaxes we 
are drifting toward our original disintegrating elements; and blind 
are those who will not see it.” (Quoted by Owen M. McGuire in 
America p. 55, Apr. 24, 1937). F.R. 


Saint Bernard on the Love of God. Translated (from the Latin with Sup- 
plementary Notes) by Rev. Terence L. Connolly, S.J., Ph.D. 259 pp. 
Spiritual Book Associates, New York. $2.50. 

Saint Bernard has had his praises sung so often and so gen- 
erously throughtout the centuries that he has but very little need of 
any acclaim of ours. This, however, cannot stop us from heartily ap- 
plauding the recently translated Saint Bernard on the Love of God, 
in which the Saint of Clairvaux reveals himself as a powerfully 
magnetic instrument in the hands of the Omnipotent Father Whose 
concern it is to draw lovers to His Beloved Son. The Father had 
need of a singer of His songs and He called upon Saint Bernard to 
be His troubador. 

The translation contains not only the work that is formally 
known as On the Love of God, but also selections of passages from 
Saint Bernard’s sermons on the Canticle of Canticles, to which by 
far the greater part of the book is given. However, the theme of 
the whole is the love of God, and that to your heart’s content (if that 
be possible), so the title is hardly misleading. Love is the center of 
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the work; it begins with love, and it ends with it. It is not a systema- 
tic treatise on charity, although there is a definite order and progress 
at least to the first part of it. Its great value arises from its very 
powerful and personal appeal to fall in love with the God of Love, 
and from its alluring descriptions of the intimacies of God and the 
loving soul. Saint Bernard sees God in some measure as He really 
is—the lovliest Being in all the world—and his heart overflows with 
the gentle bursting forth of a love that would persuade poor, blind 
man of man’s everyday courtship by Him Who is Charity. 

If the charity of On the Love of God does not subtract from 
the number of those who are only aware of the God that smites, and 
if it does not add to those alive to the God of tenderest love, the rea- 
son will be that it will not have been read. The work, however, al- 
though it is teeming with Divine Wisdom and with invaluable 
glimpses into the inestimable condescensions of Infinite Love, is not, 
as we have said, a systematic treatise o charity. If one is seeking 
fundamental principles, he would do well to go to Saint Thomas’ 
tract on Charity in the Summa Theologica. 

The publishers of this work, the Spiritual Book Associates, who 
have as their end the distributing of the best spiritual books among 
themselves and others, we sincerely congratulate. We are very grate- 
ful to them, and to the translator, Father Connolly, for Saint Ber- 
nard on the Love of God. B.M.M. 


St. Francis de Sales. By Michael Miiller. x-226 pp. Sheed and Ward, 

New York. $2.25. 

This book is not a biography of the illustrious Bishop of Geneva. 
It is rather a synthesized analysis and exposé of the ascetical doctrine 
of the Salesian School. The appropriateness of the title is established 
by the fact that St. Francis is the Salesian School. Unlike other 
founders of ascetical systems, he is its beginning, its development, its 
sum total. For this reason, a survey of his tenets and doctrines is a 
survey of the Salesian School of perfection which today enjoys a 
wide-spread popularity and a long train of adherents. 


This volume has four parts. The first is concerned with the 
theological foundation of the asceticism of de Sales. Eschewing 
Thomism for the more heart-appealing Scotistic doctrine, St. Francis 
concluded that even though man had not sinned, the Word would 
have become Incarnate. Hence “Christ is the centre of the universe, 
for Christ’s sake man was made, and for men the earth with all its 
excellence . . . (page 34).” So love and union with God are the chief 
corner-stones of Salesian asceticism. 
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The second, third and fourth parts treat successively: the two 
proper characteristics of Salesian asceticism—optimism and joy; love 
of God as the centre of life; and finally, love and asceticism. In 
-his treatment of the healthy optimism of St. Francis, the author gives 
much time to pointing out the pitfalls of religious pessimism of a 
thoroughly orthodox nature. He seems to dismiss the opposite ex- 
treme (exaggerated optimism) lightly. 

The latter two parts of the book clarify and heighten the pleas- 
ing picture of the “Gentleman Saint,” director of souls and master 
of spirituality. Always kind and loving, he bares his own soul to 
his spiritual children in his letters and works, and from such revela- 
tions are we introduced to the inner man of St. Francis de Sales. 
His advice is backed not only with knowledge and love of souls, but 
with shrewd common sense and an acute perception of psychology. 

While it is true that St. Francis was not original in his principles 
of ascetical life, yet he fashioned those principles into a new form; 
he restated them in a way that had been hitherto unknown. The 
author analyzes the sources of many of the Salesian tenets, and like- 
wise points out the points of difference, particularly how St. Francis 
waged war an the harsher ascetical doctrines and practices of his day. 

The happy combination of religion and culture, Catholicism and 
Humanism, gives Salesian spirituality great appeal to the modern 
mind. This however does not imply, as the author forcibly points 
out, that a knowledge, e.g., of the different perfumes is an essential 
requisite of a good Catholic. It is a book well worth reading, but 
there are a number of defects which might well have been eliminated. 
Although the author often quotes St. Thomas and the Fathers, the 
passages cited are entirely without references. R.M.G. 


Philosophy of Education. By Rupert C. Lodge. x-328 pp. Harper & 

Brothers, New York. $2.00. 

For a Scholastic to review this book, certain criteria of evalua- 
tion must be called to mind. 

The Philosophy of Education for the objective scholar must be 
the interpretation of education in terms of the whole of reality. The 
psychology of education is interested in answering the question: how 
does the child learn? Philosophy insists on “why” the child learns. 
It interprets the facts given by the other sciences and harmonizes 
them into an organic whole. Our interest in reality must be guided 
by our love of truth. To ignore any phase of human activity or 
reality indicts one as being interested in fables rather than in truth. 
Education must take the entire man into consideration, his origin 
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and destiny, his rational as weil as iis animal nature. A sound 
metaphysics is absolutely fundamental for a sound philosophy of life. 
The facts of original sin and redemption are important for a true 
evaluation of man’s place in tne universe. To interpret education 
in terms of the whole of reality, these and other essential teachings 
are of primary importance and necessity. 

The author of this book, if judged by the foregoing criteria, has 
failed miserably in compiling his data. He has set as his aim a de- 
tailed account of the major educational philosophies. Moreover, he 
purports to present them in an impartial and objective manner. But 
he forgets his purpose in ignoring completely the Scholastic philoso- 
phy of life and education. He does present us with a clear delinea- 
tion of the main features of realism, idealism and pragmatism; 
presenting each from the point of view of the pupil, the teacher, the 
parent, the administrator and the community, and carefully examin- 
ing the aspects of self, mind and knowledge as interpreted by these 
three systems. 

There is a value to the work, but not as a philosophy of edu- 
cation. Its value lies in the analysis of three erroneous systems of 
philosophy,—erroneous because they fail to meet all the facts and are 
blinded to the true nature of man. The student interested in study- 
ing false philosophies of education in order to make a critical syn- 
thesis will be greatly aided by Mr. Lodge’s work. The book is ar- 
ranged as a classroom text with topics for discussion and exercises 
following each chapter ; its format is most striking. J.B.H. 


An Essay on the Nature of Contemporary England. By Hilaire Belloc. 

xi- 91 pp. Sheed and Ward, New York. $1.25. 

It is with nations as with men: the other man’s viewpoint is a 
necessary adjunct to our own. In other words, the foreigner can 
often notice points characteristic of a nation that a native son will 
completely miss or pass over as of no consequence. As Mr. Belloc 
implies, in order to obtain an adequate appreciation of any people in 
any age, it is necessary to view that people through the eyes of the 
stranger as well as through the eyes of the native. 

In this essay Mr. Belloc with a capable hand conducts an analy- 
sis into the three chief characteristics of England, namely, that it is 
aristocratic, protestant and commercial. That he is competently, if 
not uniquely, fitted for such an analysis seems fairly evident because 
he is French in family and tradition, while he is also the typical John 
Bull in education. He is both stranger and native to the land of 
which he writes. 
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This short work derives its real value from its close and clear 
reasoning, from the precision of its thought, from the exactitude of 
its definitions. Having as its thesis that England is aristocratic, 
protestant and commercial, the book proves each point by deductions 
from history, from the literature of the people, from their physical 
characteristics and from the system of government. 


Never a heavy book, it contains passages illumined by occasional 
glints of humor. Mr. Chesterton correctly estimated his friend when 
he said: “no man is more instinctively witty; and no man more 
intentionally dull.” However, Mr. Belloc here is never dull—not 
even intentionally. J.A.Q. 


Candle for the Proud. By Francis McManus. 320 pp. Sheed & Ward, 
New York. $2.50. 


Until a few years ago Donnacha Ruadh Conmara lived but in 
the confused Irish tales of his legendary fame. Then Francis Mc- 
Manus penned a dimensional picture of his earlier years in a first 
novel, Stand and Give Challenge. Now, with Candle for the Proud, 
that picture is so supplemented that Mr. McManus’ readers are in- 
debted to him for a more significant narrative of an Irishman whom 
the world had almost forgotten. Like all Irishmen, Donnacha Con- 
mara was a unique character; he was a poet and a wanderer, an 
aimless scholar and a harassed soul. However, unlike most Irish- 
men, Donnacha Conmara was seriously sensitive to the burden of 
life which he bore grudgingly. With fickle hope and fear, unstable 
courage and undisciplined ambition, he lives through his harrowing 
years. But, within them lurks a story of romance, grim tragedy 
and the inevitable comedy which ever intrudes itself upon the exist- 
ence of an Irishman. 

Mr. McManus’ art evokes the bleak atmosphere which enlarges 
about Donnacha during the Penal Era. His expressiveness accents 
the corroding yet tempting influence of proselytism which menaced 
a poverty bound Catholic people. His style, chaste and austere 
though it is, recreates the poignant grandeur of these same people 
and the splendor of their loyalty to an unaged Creed. Never does 
he resolve their pathos into bathos. Thus he summons the reader’s 
interest to a tale of transcendent romance despite the shabby and 
oppressive background of Ireland’s early eighteenth century. With 
a deft artistry, he urges upon the reader the emotions and impulses 
of a heroic and hapless people whose lives are pivoted about the 
arrogance and proud determination of Donnacha to flee their fate. 
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By merely obvious circumstances, he forces Donnacha to recognize 
the goodness of an apparently frowning Providence and thus rescue 
his soul from damnation. 

To say this is a Catholic novel might proscribe it, for most of 
the acknowledged Catholic novels have not aroused the interest or 
the admiration of the literary world. To describe this novel as a 
piece of epic literature might merit for it the commendation it de- 
serves. Consequently, to allay the suspicions of those who shun pro- 
paganda or ignore piety, let it be said that this is an eminent novel, 
for it fulfills the function of the novel by depicting with graphic ac- 
curacy the lives of human beings. Only typographical carelessness 
mars its unquestioned significance. B.L. 


ae the Kingdom. By Jane Oliver. 452 pp. Lippincott, Philadelphia. 
2.50. 


Jane Oliver, a deft novelist, has peered within the mists of 
Scottish history to supplement her fancy with the eminent facts of 
James Stuart’s life before his accession to the English throne, and 
thus creates an impressive and vital picture of that wary monarch. 
With vivid narration, with glowing delineation, with an almost pene- 
trative accuracy, she draws forth his character as he lived those years 
in gaunt castles and shabby courts of a desolate Scotland. She re- 
calls how indifferently James campaigned against the brave but 
violent Catholic lords of the border clan to appease the ravenous 
Kirk; she shows, too, that eventually he thrust himself against that 
arrogant Kirk and even conquered it ; she reveals from a few facts how 
unscrupulously practical James could become when any young and 
gallant courtier menaced his girlish but flirtatious wife, Queen Anne. 
Though Miss Oliver presents her scenes beautifully, she does not en- 
shrine the first Stuart of England with any appealing glamor. 

James Stuart is not the sort of a man whom his hapless son and 
descendents appear to be in the pages of history. His wily, un- 
canny, cowardly and brooding character is not such as to summon 
the loyal tears which are still being spilled over the fickle fate of the 
Stuarts. He appears as a man who willingly yielded even his soul 
for the fleeting Kingdom of the Isles. Neither the courage nor the 
nobility of his mother, Mary, ever arose within his warped per- 
sonality. Yet within him lay hidden the essential strain of the 
Stuarts, for it emerged in his unfortunate son, Charles. James was 
really an apt successor to his godmother, Elizabeth of England. Had 
he but possessed her defiant self-assurance, he would have proved 
himself as capable an English sovereign. 
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Miss Oliver attempts a detached view of the motive-forces 
which aroused so much turmoil in Scotland during James’ life. But, 
she overlooks the fact that religion alone dominated the whole na- 
tional life during that era. Had she treated more adequately the 
two Creeds which severed Scotland, had she been gracious enough 
to admit that Catholicism, as a religion, did not prompt the murder 
and pillaging (which prompting she intimates), she would have 
effected a more realistic background for her narrative. Furthermore, 
she pauses unnecessarily and too graphically upon marital secrecies 
to preserve their due sacredness. Otherwise, for Scotsmen and all 
who are still interested in those odd human pawns, kings, Mine Is 
the Kingdom is worth the reading. 


DIGEST OF RECENT BOOKS 


Applying the basic principles of Ethics set forth in his first volume, 
Father Ignatius Cox, S.J., Ph.D., in Liberty, Its Use and Abuse, Vol. II, 
ennunciates the rights and duties of man both as an individual and as a 
member of society. Questions of religion, education, suicide, euthanasia, 
sterilization, and contraception are treated. Also considered are the prob- 
lems of Communism, social justice, ownership, living wage, collective bar- 
gaining, and strikes. The principles governing domestic and civil society 
are applied to present day conditions. The book concludes with an ex- 
amination of international right, peace and war in the light of Natural Law. 

Although the work is a fine general exposition of the Church’s ethical 
teachings, there are numerous passages that can be classified as ambiguous 
and dubious. In discussing the morality of suicide, for example, Dr. Cox 
states that the argument advanced against it from God’s supreme dominion 
is unsound and invalid. After making this statement, he then proceeds to 
use this same argument to prove that suicide is forbidden by the Natural 
Law (p. 21). Again, when treating of the unity of marriage in the chapter 
on Domestic Society, he uses philosophical terminology so improperly that 
his doctrine and logic might justly be challenged. It is evident that, in his 
desire to stress Catholic doctrine, the author has demanded too much of 
the Natural Law. It is inexplicable that Dr. Cox should have failed to 
apply the principles of the Natural Law which he enuntiated in such a 
scholarly manner in his first volume. (Fordham U. Press, New York. $2.25). 

Not a few students of philosophy have experienced difficulty in under- 
standing the philosophical thought of Jacques Maritain. The director of 
the Medieval Institute of Toronto, Gerald Phelan, has attempted a clari- 
fication and explanation of the work and influence of the French philos- 
opher in his study, Jacques Maritain. Because of its brevity—it contains 
but fifty-six pages—the attempt is not entirely successful. In particular, 
his detailed study of Maritain’s insistence on the utility and importance of 
Thomistic thought for our own age is not complete enough. Admitting that 
the concepts and language employed in such a task are not easily grasped, 
yet it seems that further amplification would have made for greater clarity. 
However, within the limits he has allowed himself, the author does indicate 
the prime importance of Maritain. Dr. Phelan finds that the self imposed 
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duty of restoring the Western world to intellectual sanity is but the result 
of the realization of his philosophical vocation, a vocation that he himself 
expressed in the words: “Vae mihi, si non thomistizavero.” It is a genuine 
pity that the study had not been made more complete. (Sheed & Ward, 
New York. $1.00). 

Taking the life and writings of Saint Thomas as his guide, the Rev. 
John F. McCormick, S.J., in Saint Thomas and the Life of Learning, first 
points out that Saint Thomas was “the saintliest of the learned and the 
most learned of the saints,” because learning and holiness made but one 
life in him. Then he clearly and simply makes mention of the principles 
of Saint Thomas that brought him to this perfection, and contrasts them 
with present-day tendencies. For instance, to most modern minds the life 
of learning consists in the pursuit of science; and because science is mani- 
fold, they attain to “many truths, but no Truth.” For Saint Thomas, how- 
ever, this life consisted in the pursuit of wisdom, which is concerned with 
divine things and which alone can unify all scientific truth. Again, whereas 
Saint Thomas directed a life of learning towards the knowledge of God 
as the ultimate happiness of man, it is directed by the modern mind towards 
innumerable vague and inferior ends, which, in relation to man’s last end, 
are negative and give rise to agnosticism. This is a valuable little book 
and well worth reading. (Marquette U. Press, Milwaukee. $1.00) 

De Fide, by Rev. Petrus Lumbreras, O.P., S.T.M.,—the seventh of the 
Praelectiones Scholasticae in Secundum Partem D. Thomae—is a brief but com- 
plete and scholarly exposition of the doctrine contained in questions 1-16. 
Maintaining the order of St. Thomas, Father Lumbreras considers each 
question in its entirety. By prefacing each question and article with the 
necessary prenotes, over-long and complicated explanations are avoided in 
the proof of the propositions. The subject-matter is presented in a style 
as simple as the profundity of the doctrine will allow. The work is well- 
documented with the opinions of the more important moralists. Father 
Lumbreras is a former professor of Notre Dame, and at present professor 
in the International Pontifical Institute, the Angelicum, at Rome. (Pontif. 
Instit. Internat. “Angelicum,” Salita del Grillo, 1, Rome, Italy. L. 12). 

De Divisione Causae Exemplaris apud S. Thoman, by Father T. M. 
Sparks, O.P., succinctly exposes the profound implications of this doctrine. 
Examining the texts of St. Thomas, the author with the help of Cajetan 
and Ferrariensis shows the true ordination of exemplary causality where 
there are apparent contradictions. A splendid feature of the five compact 
chapters is the neat outline summary of the apparently conflicting texts. 
The painstaking labor involved in working out the author’s thesis will not 
be appreciated if one is not cognizant of the profound doctrine on the 
analog; of ens. (Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, Ill. $1.00). 

The second book of the Social Problem Series, Economics and Finance 
studies these two subjects in the light of the fundamental principles de- 
veloped in the first book of the series, Social Concepts and Problems. Ar- 
ranged for use in study clubs, each lecture or topic constitutes a unified 
treatment of its subject, and is followed by a set of key questions and a 
list of reference books. The lectures treat critically of the nature of 
capitalism: its spirit and advantages, its relation to ownership, finance, 
and human personality; of the questions of labor unions; of socialism and 
distributism; of the nature of money, credit, and the new money theories. 
The principles emphasized in the papal encyclicals are here applied in a 
most satisfactory manner. (St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn. } 

U. A. Hauber, Ph.D., of St. Ambrose College, and M. Ellen O’Hanlon, 
Ph.D., of Rosary College, have designed their Biology to offer an inter- 
esting and scientifically accurate and adequate course which at the same 
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time fits the facts and theories of the science into the broader picture of 
human life and affairs. In the ordinary biology text-book, for example, 
the statement: “Biologically, the effects of sterilization on the individual 
are neglible,’ would stand as it is, but here we find a discussion of the 
Christian principles involved. The authors cannot be too highly com- 
mended for their magnificent piece of work. Added to the usual figures 
are many new and excellent ones; pertinent questions are at the end of 
each chapter; a splendid glossary of technical terms, and an exhaustive 
reference list are appended. Here:is a text-book of the science of life 
which is rational enough to mention the Author of Life. Without it a col- 
legian’s library would be incomplete. (F.S. Crofts & Co., New York. $3.90). 

The Following of Christ: The Spiritual Diary of Gerard Groote (1340- 
1384), is a translation of the original Netherlandish texts by Joseph Malaise, 
S.J. It vigorously supports the contentions that Groote, founder of the 
Brethren of the Common Life, wrote the work that is popularly attributed 
to Thomas a Kempis, a member of the Brethren; that a Kempis, chosen 
to edit the work, changed the order of the chapters and added twelve 
chapters to his Fourth Book, but, nevertheless, did not claim authorship; 
finally, that the discovery in 1921 in Libeck library of the manuscript of 
Groote’s complete Second Book revealed the origin of the chapters added 
by a Kempis. Also contained in this work—-the Spiritual Book Associates 
choice for April—are an interesting biography of Gerard Groote, a table 
comparing the Liibeck manuscript and a Kempis’ addition to the original, 
and the text of the entire Following of Christ. German and French scholars 
have published hundreds of books in defense of their particular contentions 
as to the authorship of the Following, but the problem is as near solution 
now as it was at its origin. (America Press, New York. $2.50). 


The enthusiastic reception given to Father E. M. Betowski’s series of 
sermons which appeared lately in The Acolyte, has prompted him to publish 
them in book form under the title Spurs to Conversion. Eminently practical 
instructions, they are primarily intended to move Catholics to a deeper 
appreciation and more fervent practice of their religion. Prospective con- 
verts, moreover, will find in them a mine of useful and practical informa- 
tion concerning the Catholic faith. Priests, teachers and leaders of study 
clubs will welcome the rich variety of subjects presented in a simple style 
that is, nevertheless, at times amazingly and almost brusquely outspoken. 
The wealth of anecdotes that have been interwoven throughout the book 
will captivate and hold the interest of all classes of people. (Benziger Bros., 
New York. $2.75). 


The Proceedings of the National Catechical Congress of the Confrater- 
nity of Christian Doctrine (New York, Oct. 3rd to 6th, 1936) is a valuable 
publication indeed, which not only informs but inspires. More than forty 
representatives of the hierarchy, clergy and laity discuss, each in turn, the 
object, scope, and methods of the work of the Confraternity. Difficulties 
are analysed, successes reported. Coming from minds enriched with ex- 
perience and deeply inspired by the words of Christ: “Suffer the little 
children to come unto Me, and forbid them not; for of such is the King- 
dom of God,” the contents of this book cannot but produce in the mind of 
the sincere Catholic an earnest desire to participate in this work which is 
Catholic Action in its most practical form—fundamental, vital! Essential 
Christian truths, in their living reality, must be carried to those among the 
faithful who are deprived of Catholic influences, and especially to our 
children and youth in the public schools. Every phase of the problem is 
dealt with in an eminently practical manner—religion in the home, vaca- 
tion schools, discussion clubs, preparation of catechists, etc. There is some 
way in which every Catholic can participate. This book will certainly make 
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that way manifest. It should be in the hands not only of those actually 
engaged in catechising but of every faithful Catholic. (St. Anthony Guild 
Press, Paterson, N. J. $1.00, $1.50). 


Any book that is able to relieve the pangs of an aching heart, to change 
rebellion into resignation, to bring one closer to God, can be called a suc- 
cessful work. This is the purpose and, indeed, the achievement of My 
Child Lives, by the Rev. A. L. Memmesheimer, S.T.B. He speaks directly 
to bereaved parents who have surrendered their child to the call of the 
Father. In an admirable manner, he convinces the sorrowing parents that 
God has blessed rather than punished them; for the innocent soul, now 
in heaven, might have been lost if allowed to remain in this vale of tears, 
The book is liberally interspersed with illustrative analogies from the lives 
of those who, at first despairing, later rejoiced when they recognized the 
wisdom and goodness of God. Apt passages from Sacred Scripture and 
bits of verse relieve what otherwise might seem to be a monotonous series 
of events. Anyone who has lost a little one will find this brief work con- 
soling and encouraging. Even priests and those who are often present at 
such trying times will find the fruits of Father Memmesheimer’s experience 
of great aid to them in relieving the anguish of distraught parents. (Ben- 
ziger Bros., New York. $1.25). 


To present popular apologetics in the form of an interesting novel is 
something few would attempt and fewer still succeed in doing. Hence it 
is a pleasure to find this endeavor in Problem Island by the Bishop of 
Oklahoma, His Excellency Rt. Rev. Francis Clement Kelly, D.D., exceed- 
ingly successful. The setting of the story is most unusual. An old pros- 
pector, retired on his millions, rescues a group of little children from the 
San Francisco earthquake by means of his spacious yacht. One day, moved 
by a heated argument over religion, he determines to prove to the world 
that men, if kept immune from the prejudices and opinions abroad con- 
cerning religion, can and will arrive at a knowledge of at least a provident 
God’s existence. To this end he works out a marvelous scheme whereby 
twenty of his orphaned youngsters are to be reared on an island of his 
and educated in everything but what pertains to God or religion. Twenty 
years later, according to the old man’s wish, a group of learned men visit 
the island. What they discover in the colony, and what they learn has 
happened there during the two decades, combine to make a most inter- 
esting story. It is indeed a credit to the author that in a setting so ex- 
traordinary one should find a narrative so true to life. (St. Anthony Guild 
Press, Paterson, N. J. $2.00). 

In King Richard’s Squire, Regina Kelly has given boy and girl readers 
much more than an absorbing story of youthful adventure. Set against 
the perenially romantic background of medieval London, this tale of young 
Jean de Beri is not merely an “adventure story” but a most pleasant and 
painless introduction to the study of English history and literature. The 
author of several textbooks of history, Mrs. Kelly has here set down the 
tale of the boy king, Richard the Second; Wat Tyler’s rebellion; and the 
doings of one Dan Chaucer. Fathers and Mothers will borrow this book in 
order to read the description of the English coronation ceremony, of 
especial interest at this time. (Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York. $2.00). 


CANON LAW: Institutiones Juris Canonici, Vol. V,—Index Rerum 
Totius Operis et Appendices, by P. Mattheus Conte a Coronata, O.M.C,, 
J.C.D. Canonists have long been aware of the dire need of an analytical 
index to the works of this illustrious author. Now that need is amply sup- 
plied. The two appendices—the first containing an exhaustive bibliography 
of canon law, the other, several important documents of the Holy See— 
increase the value of this work considerably. The bibliography, comprising 
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pre-Code and post-Code authors, is itself deserving of high commendation 
and grateful recognition by students of canon law. (Marietti, Turin. L.20). 

Institutiones Juris Canonici, Vol. I11,—De Religiosis, by P. Dr. Christo- 
phorus Berutti, O.P., continues in the manner and style of its predecessors. 
Its outstanding merits are its completeness and conciseness, and the fact 
that it is the most recent work on the subject. To several disputed points, 
however, more attention might well have been given; for example: to 
the approbation of the local Ordinary in the case of confessors of sisters 
who are sick, in canon 523; the superior who has the power to absolve 
from suspension fugitives in Orders of exempt lay regulars; the elements 
necessary to constitute the crime of elopement in canon 646, §1, n. 2. We 
must take exception to his teaching regarding canons 598, §2 and 600, n. 3, 
if, as it seems, he excludes the governors of our sovereign states from those 
“qui supremum actu tenent populorum principaium” on the grounds that the 
states are not independent. (Marietti, Turin. L.25). 


SCRIPTURE: “The Gospels,” says Father Lagrange in the preface to 
his own Evangile de Jesus Christ, “are the only Life of Jesus Christ that 
can be written; it remains only to understand them in the greatest measure 
we can.” With that dictum in mind, Father Isidore O’Brien, O.F.M., has 
written a Life of Christ for the sole purpose of making Our Lord’s few 
years on earth more vivid, and His Gospel more readily understandable, to 
the average Catholic. He accomplishes his task with considerable finesse. 
Prefacing the life proper with an excellent digest of pre-Christian history 
and religion—acquaintance with which is so indispensable for a true appre- 
ciation of the New Testament—and a chapter on “Christ in Prophecy,” 
Father O’Brien then guides the reader through the Gospel passages from 
the Incarnation to the Ascension. In order that the reader may not soon 
forget the beautiful scenes he beholds, the author rests at each stage and 
asks a number of pertinent questions. When they are satisfactorily an- 
swered, he once again takes up the lead and we follow. Because the book 
is primarily intended for the average Catholic, deep discussions of arche- 
ological, chronological, and textual difficulties are omitted. The work is 
fitted with the necessary maps; its style is most enjoyable. (St. Anthony 
Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. $2.50). 

Rev. Winfrid Herbst, S.D.S., in his Readings and Reflections on the 
Gospels, makes a praiseworthy attempt to restore a form of instruction 
which has lately been neglected the homily. Although he occasionally 
considers the exegesis of each verse, he shows a slight preference for para- 
phrasing the entire Gospel and applying it to current problems. The ser- 
mons, for the most part, are little more than skeletons, thus leaving the 
reader free to develop them as he would. Jfather Herbst purports to be 
guided by learned commentators, but at times he seems to get lost; for 
example, in his treatment of the eschatological discourse. (Fred. Pustet 
Co., Inc., New York. $2.50). 

Saint Paul assures us that the Scriptures are profitable for instructing 
us in justice. In Moise et Nous, Louis Soubigou, Lic.S.Scr., proves this of 
the history of Moses. The book is, moreover, a fine short, yet complete, 
up-to-date and scientific exposition of Israel’s journey to Sinai and subse- 
quent wanderings, and is enhanced by three splendid maps and an abun- 
dance of useful references. P. Lethielleux, Paris. 18 fr.). 

LITURGY: Anyone desiring a thorough knowledge and appreciation 
of the liturgical spirit of the Church cannot afford to overlook The Year 

by Sr. Emiliana Loehr, O.S.B. This book is the fruit of the 
cloistered meditations of a Benedictine nun, who reveals to her readers 
how the Church has surrounded the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass with her 
beautiful liturgy, commemorating incidents in the life of Our Lord from 
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His birth to His ascension. The writer carries us from Sunday to Sunday 
through the whole liturgical cycle, showing us the beauty and appropriate- 
ness of the parts of Sacred Scripture which the Church has chosen for the 
Mass of each season. The reader will find this book a treasure. Constant 
reference to it will help one to become imbued with the liturgical spirit 
of the Church, and will make participation in the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass more fruitful. Dom Vonier, O.S.B., inserts an inspiring Foreword on 
the power of sanctification contained in the exercises of the liturgical year. 
(P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. $2.75). 

The dissertation Jus Musicae Liturgicae, by Dr. Fiorenzo Romita, is a 
valuable contribution to the unification and clarification of the liturgical 
laws governing sacred music. The book has two main divisions. The first 
traces the juridical evolution of Church music from the earliest times; the 
second is a commentary on the living law of the Church as contained in the 
two basic documents: the Motu Propio, “Inter pastoralis officti sollicitudines,” 
of Pius X, and the Apostolic Constitution, “Deus Scientiarum Dominus,” of 
Pius XI. Dr. Romita’s method is scientific; his treatment clear and com- 
plete. The work is well-outlined and annotated, and an appendix contains 
all of the papal encyclicals, briefs and decrees on liturgical music. This 
fine dissertation should receive a welcome in the hands of diocesan and 
seminary directors of music. (Marietti, Turin. L.15). 


HAGIOGRAPHY: As a subject for hagiography, it is the misfortune of 
Saint Joan of Arc that she is too humanly lovable. So far the greatest 
number of her English biographers, captivated by circumstances extrinsic 
to her sanctity, have written beautifully and stirringly of Joan, indeed— 
but not of Saint Joan. Too often they have forgotten almost completely 
the one thing that matters. In Joan the Saint, M. Stanislas Fumet en- 
deavors to take account of that one thing, throwing the light of his study 
deep into St. Joan’s sanctity, disclosing the key virtues that explain her 
secret. He insists on the close relation between her virginal purity and 
the success of her mission, and on the prominence in her career of fortitude 
and obedience. His novel viewpoint—novel for biographies of the Maid 
of Orleans—should stimulate him or another to probe more deeply into the 
soul of this girl Saint. There is overmuch room in Catholic literature for a 
sound, thorough work on the Christian virtues, illustrated by the life of 
Joan of Arc, whose activity on the battlefield was the fruit of her con- 
templation, and whose soul was adorned with a very high development of 
the Gifts of the Holy Ghost. (Sheed and Ward, New York. $1.00). 


The Secret of St. Margaret Mary, by Henri Ghéon. For some time 
now, the brilliant Henri Ghéon has been investigating with eminent success 
the secrets of the saints. From the tiny hamlet of Ars he has conducted 
us to the silent cloisters of Carmel and lovely Therese Martin, and, not so 
very long ago, to the noisy houses of Don Bosco and his rollicking raga- 
muffins. Now, in swift, deft and delicate strokes, the gifted hagiographer 
traces the story of the Saint of the Sacred Heart. Beautifully done, the 
story wants only in length. One puts down the book with the definite 
regret that M. Ghéon did not tell us more about the Secret of St. Margaret 
Mary—her intense suffering for the love of God and neighbor. (Sheed & 
Ward, New York. $1.00). 

Rev. Reginaldo Fei, O.P., makes Santa Caterina da Siena live so vividly 
that, even before finishing this small work, the reader has become an 
ardent devoteé of the Saint. The book is not strictly a biography but 
rather an encomium on the various outstanding characteristics of Cath- 
erine Benincasa. The author’s swiftly moving pen portrays for us: 
“Catherine the Learned”; “The Citizen”; “The Papal Lady”; “The Saint”; 
and, in the final chapter, contrasts St. Catherine and St. Francis Assisi. 
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This most valuable work should have received better treatment from the 
binder and printer. (Rag. Alberio & Puglesi, Messina, Sicily, Italy. L.5). 


DEVOTIONAL: La Plus Belle Fleur du Paradis, by His Eminence 
Lepicier (now in its third French edition), is a profound theological and de- 
yotional treatise on the Litany of Loretto, and a most precious tribute to 
our Blessed Mother. The Cardinal learnedly examines the theological im- 
port of each invocation, then adds a devout prayer, and cites a pertinent 
historical example. Here is an abundance of food for meditation and con- 
sequently for sermon matter. Worthy of special notice are the splendid 
indices which easily enable us to find any aspect of Maryology. (P. Lethiel- 
leux, Paris. 18fr.). 

In all papal pronouncements we find a wealth of material for study and 
meditation. The whole of Pope Pius XI’s recent encyclical on The Catholic 
Priesthood is embodied in The Priest, God and the World by Francis Au- 
gustine Walsh, O.S.B. The learned Benedictine writes an excellent com- 
mentary on this priceless document, considering in order its divisions—the 
office and power of the priest, virtue and learning in the priesthood, and 
training for the priesthood. Dom Walsh explains many of the Holy Fa- 
ther’s expressions so that not only priests but lay people as well may 
obtain a deeper insight into the sublime doctrine of the participation of 
men in the priesthood of Christ. Students for the priesthood will be 
greatly assisted by personally applying the reflections of the author, who 
is Regent of the Seminary at the Catholic University of America. (Ben- 
ziger Bros., New York. $1.50). 


To assist him in his annual retreat and in the monthly day of recollec- 
tion recommended by the Holy Father in a recent encyclical, every priest 
has need of some systematic treatise on the sacerdotal state. Just such a 
helpful volume is The Priest, subtitled A Retreat for Parish Priests, by’ 
Abbe Planus. In eighteen meditations and instructions, arranged to fit a 
six day retreat schedule, M. Planus examines every important aspect of the 
priestly life. The reader is urged to consider his own life step by step: 
what it has been; what it is; and what it should be; keeping in mind at 
all times Christ, the Eternal Priest, the Exemplar to be followed by every 
priest in celebrating Holy Mass, in administering the sacraments, in prayer 
and study, and in all his associations with the laity and with his fellow 
priests. Simultaneously the author points out the means of reenergizing 
the spirit life. Quotations from Holy Scripture are numerous and apt, al- 
though without accompanying references to their source. The Reverend 
John L. Zoph has given us the present English version, a translation of 
the French original. (Benziger Bros., New York. $2.75). 

The Cross and the Beatitudes, by Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen, is a series of 
seven talks given on the Catholic Hour (Lent, 1937). In the words of the 
author: “It is a correlation of the Seven Beatitudes and the Seven Last 
Words. The eighth beatitude is a confirmation and a declaration of all 
those that precede.” The thought and style of Msgr. Sheen is herein pre- 
sented in all its richness. Dealing precisely with the common error of the 
day, Communism, the author contrasts Eternal Wisdom as summarised in 
the Beatitudes with the pseudo-wisdom of the world. This little volume 
is offered to all as an appeal to put aside the doctrine of hatred and learn 
anew the lesson of love, so that we all may work together for the common 
good of humanity. (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. $1.00). 

Jesus Silent, translated by Sister M. Monica, Ph.D., from the Spanish 
of Rt. Rev. Don Manuel Gonzalez Garcia, Bishop of Malaga, contains fifty 
brief meditations on the Silence of Our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament. 

mparing this silence with the earthly life of Our Lord, the author en- 
deavours to establish its appropriateness and to remind us of the many les- 
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sons it should teach us. Each meditation ends with a short prayer to Mary 
Immaculate. The book is marked with simplicity and should lead the con- 
templative soul to a deeper appreciation of the Sacramental Silence. (P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons, New York. ). 

To Heights Serene, by Sister St. Michael Cowan, is an attractive little 
volume of short essays on subjects such as friendship, kindness, self-pos- 
session, joy, silence and memories. Written in conversational style and 
definitely marked with a refreshing wholesomeness, the essays are the 
product of deep thought strongly tinted with solid, common-sense psy- 
chology. (Benziger Bros., New York. $1.00). 

Open Three Sheaves of Religious Verse at almost any page you wish 
and you will fall into the rushing meter of Tennyson’s Charge of the Light 
Brigade. Rev. John J. Rauscher, S.M., certainly does not always intend 
this movement for he varies his stanza structure in many ways; neverthe- 
less one continually feels this “charging” strain. One of his Three Sheaves, 
a group of narrations, make beautiful prose reading if we ignore the rimes; 
and while these verses are vividly descriptive, they are hardly poetry. The 
other two sections, being series on the Litany of our Lady and the Litany 
of the Holy Name of Jesus, are more poetical, but the author seems to lack 
the strength required to maintain himself with such exacting topics. There 
are a few choice grains to be found here, but they are almost buried in 
melancholic chaff. (Benziger Bros., New York. $1.00). 


PLAYS: Peace propaganda is plentiful these days and in Johnny 
Johnson Paul Green presents a pleasantly entertaining and effective type 
of it. A musical play in three acts, it promises a full evening of intelligent 
fun. Unaffected in its humor, unsophicated in its characterization and 
clever in its satirical development of a timely theme, it commands both 
respect and sympathy. Extremely human, Johnny Johnson’s goodness and 
ae ge | _ fail to create a fine impression. (Samuel French, New 

or 


Beatrice Herford’s Monologues gives us the current repertoire of the 
originator of the form of monologue now so much in vogue. Her artistry 
vividly portrays for us some comical reactions to very ordinary situations. 
Amateurs, however, will find the characters of these eighteen monologues 
difficult of interpretation. (French. $1.00). 

The early interest and enthusiasm of . beginner in the art of acting 
is frequently dissipated and lost on dry technical exercises and uninterest- 
ing individual practice. The author of Problem-Projects in Acting, Kath- 
arine Kester, aims at bettering this unfortunate method of instruction. 
The outstanding problems are lucidly explained and made the object of 
practice in group presentations of scenes in which the particular difficulties 
are met. The apt choice of scenes bespeaks an appreciation of the stu- 
dents’ task together with a knowledge of the part interest plays in the 
acquiring of any facility and perfection in acting. (French. $1.50). 

Tournament Plays contains thirteen one-act plays never before pub- 
lished. A few are extremely well done, notably, A Maid Goes Forth To 
Battle, New Leisure and The Marooning of Marilla, while others defy pres- 
entation or bear unwholesome themes. (French. $1.50). 

The dramatic soloist will welcome You’re The Show, by Clay Franklin. 
This volume includes twelve life-like character sketches of men and women 
cast in ordinary situations and events. (French. $1.00). 

Yes, My Darling Daughter. A play in three acts. By Mark Reed. 
(French. 00). 

But for the Grace of God. A play in three acts. By Leopold Atlas. 
(French. $1.00). 
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PAMPHLETS: The Queen’s Work, St. Louis, presents: The Way 
of the Cross, by Rev. R. J. O’Brien ($0.50); What’s the Matter with Eu- 
rope? by D. A. Lord, S.J—a keen analysis of the unrest on the Con- 
tinent and an exhortation to Americans to ground themselves well in the 
principles of justice and charity; Visits to the Blessed Sacrament—a plea 
for a deeper appreciation of the inestimable gift of the Real Presence; and 
They Found Success—a story whose sequel is to be written by the reader. 
Christ offers the reader a partnership in His plan; will the reader accept 
or will he remain un-Christlike? (Each $0.10). 


BOOKS RECEIVED: Nurse’s Manual; Sacred Heart Manual. (The 
Catholic Book Publishing Co., New York. Each $1.10). 


The following will be reviewed in the September issue: 
Morals and Marriage, T. G. Wayne; Longmans, Green. 
Leo XIII and Our Times, René Fiilép Miller; Longmans, Green. 
The Holy Trinity, J. P. Arendzen; Sheed & Ward. 
The Satin Slipper, Paul Claudel; Sheed & Ward. 
Interracial Justice, John La Farge, S.J.; America Press. 
The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, Dom Vandeur; Benziger, Bros. 
Songs of Sion, J. J. Laux; Benziger Bros. 
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ST. JOSEPH’S PROVINCE 


Since it is the Provincial’s wish that the Chronicles contain 
Note: only important items of general interest, we regret that, 
from such information as we have been able to secure, our 
column this issue is so meagre in content and size. 
It is sincerely hoped that in the future the members of the Province 
will codperate by sending to the Editor of the Chronicle important news 
items. 














The Fathers and Brothers of St. Joseph’s Province extend 

Sympathy their prayers and sympathy to the Rev. J. I. Bailey, and 

Brother Martin Mattingly, on the death of their fathers; 

to Brother Jerome Jurasko, on the death of his mother; to Brother An- 

thony Ballard, on the death of his brother; to Brother Thomas Chang, on 
the death of his niece. 


The Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, Apostolic Dele- 
Cloister gate to the United States, attended the Good Friday Cere- 

Visitors monies at the House of Studies in Washington, D. C. 

The Very Rev. Henrico Vacas Galinda, Ex-Provincial 
of the Province of St. Catherine, Virgin and Martyr, who for some months 
had been residing at the House of Studies in Washington, while serving as 
special counsellor at the Ecuadorian Legation to the United States, re- 
turned to his native land. On March 18, shortly before his departure, the 
House of Studies in Washington was host to the Legation of Ecuador. On 
his arrival in Ecuador, Father Vacas Galinda was accorded a number of 
public receptions, and will preside over the commission charged with ad- 
justing the boundaries between Ecuador and Peru, a position for which his 
long years of research in the Archives of the Indies in Seville, has emi- 
nently fitted him. 

On Sunday, April 11, Mortimer J. Adler, Ph.D., professor of the Phi- 
losophy of Law at the University of Chicago, gave an informal lecture at 
the House of Studies in Washington. 

Last March, the Rev. John F. Gillard, S.S.J., Editor of the Colored 
Harvest, and the Rev. Thomas Meehan of St. Angela’s Church, Chicago, 
presented, at the House of Studies, River Forest, a view of the Interracial 
Question. 


Sunday, April 11, the Rev. J. J. McLarney, speaking over 
With Our the nation-wide “Catholic Hour” radio program, began a 
Professors series of four radio addresses on the Blessed Sacrament. 
Father McLarney also spoke over WECD on “What’s 

Wrong with Right and Wrong?” 
The following Fathers will conduct Summer School courses at the 

Catholic University of America: 
Rev. Ignatius Smith, Dean of the School of Philosophy, and Director 

of the Preacher’s Institute. 
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Rev. L. M. O’Leary, instructor in the Preacher’s Institute. 

Rev. T. F. Carey, instructor in Psychology. 

Very Rev. R. P. O’Brien, and Rev. J. R. Slavin, instructors in the 
School of Philosophy. Father Slavin will also lecture in the School of 
Nursing Education. 

Rev. G. B. Stratemeier, instructor in Religion. 


The Rev. L. C. Gainor, pastor of St. Dominic’s, Youngstown, 

Education was elected president of the High School Department of 

the National Catholic Educational Association, at its thirty- 

fourth annual meeting in Louisville, Kentucky. Father Gainor was also 
elected a member of the General Executive Board. 

The Rev. J. R. Slavin represented the House of Studies, Washington, 
D. C., at the seminary session of the American Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation, held in Louisville, Kentucky; and the Rev. J. J. Dillon, represented 
Providence College, at the meeting of the Association. 

Fenwick High School has been approved and accredited by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

The Rev. P. P. Reilly of Providence College, was elected one of the 
vice presidents of the Catholic Association for International Peace. At the 
eleventh annual conference of the Association Father Reilly read a paper 
on “The Moral Foundation of a Permanent Peace.” 

The well known author and litterateur, Louis J. A. Mercier, Ph.D., 
LL.D., professor of Romance Languages and Education at Harvard Univer- 
sity, will deliver the Baccalaureate to the graduates of Providence College. 

The Very Rev. J. B. Walsh gave a lecture on Holy Week to the stu- 
dents of the Somerset Public High School. 


The lectures of the Catholic Thought Association are over 


Catholic for this season. During the past winter lectures were given 

Thought in New York, Chicago, Washington, Princeton University, 

Association University of Wisconsin, University of Minnesota, Louisville, 

New Haven, and Lowell, Mass. Efforts are being made to 

create three or four new centers of activity for the Catholic Thought As- 
sociation. 


The Blackfriar Institute will offer a six weeks course (June 
The 28-August 7) at the Catholic University of America. The 
Blackfriars’ Course in “Organizing And Directing The Little Theatre” is 
Guild designed for those interested in directing college dramatic 
societies. The Course in “Organizing And Directing The 
Adolescent Theatre” is designed for those directing high school and junior 
college societies. The course in “Directing The Children’s Theatre” is 
designed for grammar school teachers. 
These courses will be given by Revs. E. U. Nagle, T. F. Carey, L. M. 
O'Leary, and G. V. Hartke. 
Immediately upon the close of the Summer Courses there will be a 
Conference (August 7-8), which will determine a working basis for “The 
Catholic Little Theatre” throughout the country. 


The Very Rev. C. J. Callan and the Very Rev. J. A. Mc- 

New Hugh, members of the Editorial Board for the Revision of 

Testament the Douay-Challoner New Testament, attended the Board’s 

Revision meeting in Washington, D. C., on April 10-11. It is hoped 

that all the general work on the different New Testament 

books will be completed by this coming October. Father McClellan, S.J., 

of Woodstock and Father Plassman, O.F.M., of Allegheny, have been added 
as consultors to the Editorial Board. 
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Shortly after Fathers Callan and McHugh had been appointed by 
Bishop O’Hara as members of his Editorial Board for the Douay-Challoner 
revision, they were commissioned by our Provincial to undertake the ed- 
iting for publication of the translation of the New Testament from the 
original Greek made by the Rev. F. A. Spencer, which translation had been 
finished by Father Spencer shortly before he died in 1913. Since this 
translation needed to be revised and brought up to date, Fathers Callan 
and McHugh are happy to report that the revision of Father Spencer’s 
monumental work has been completed, that it has received the necessary 
approval of the Master-General and of his revisors. This will be the first 
Catholic translation of the New Testament from the Greek to be made in 
America, and the second in the English language. The manuscript is now 
rs —_ hands of the MacMillan Company and will appear in September or 

ctober. 


St. Jude Thaddeus, “The Patron of Difficult Cases,” was 
St. Jude duly honored by a solemn novena (April 25-May 3), which 
was conducted by the Very Rev. P. R. Carroll and the Rev. 
H. A. Kelly, at the Shrine of St. Jude Thaddeus, Chicago, III. 
The Rev. V. R. Burnell, Pastor of St. Pius Church, Chicago, IIl., spoke 
over the radio on St. Jude. 


The Rev. R. E. Vahey conducted a novena in honor of 
Blessed Blessed Martin at St. Thomas Aquinas Church, Cincinnati, 
Martin Ohio, from April 22 to April 30. This novena marked the 
formal inauguration of weekly public devotions of Blessed 

Martin de Porres at this church. 
Since this year marks the hundredth year of Blessed Martin’s beatifica- 


tion, a nation-wide crusade of prayer is being offered to God for his canon- 
ization. The National Novena of Grace in honor of Blessed Martin was 
conducted at Blue Chapel Shrine, Union City, N. J., by Rev. E. L. Hughes, 
Rev. J. C. Kearns, and Rev. T. A. Townsend. On March 29, the Rev. N. F. 
Georges discussed “Blessed Martin and Social Justice” over WECD ona 
program sponsored by the National Catholic Alumni Federation. 


His Excellency, the Most Rev. John T. McNicholas, O.P., 

St. Thomas Archbishop of Cincinnati, presided at the Solemn High Mili- 

Aquinas tary Mass at St. Vincent Ferrer’s, New York City, on the 

Feast of St. Thomas Aquinas, the Patron of Catholic Schools 

and the Model of Youth. The occasion was honored by a cablegram from 
His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, conveying the Apostolic Benediction. 


The First public solemn novena to St. Joseph at St. Joseph’s 
Special Church, Somerset, Ohio, was conducted by the Very Rev. 
Devotions J. B. Walsh, March 11-19. Many petitions were granted 
through the Saint’s intercession and a perpetual novena of 
Holy Hours on Thursday evening of each week has been started. 
Sunday, April 25, the new Rosary Shrine at St. Dominic’s Church, 
Washington, D. C., was dedicated. 


At the end of January Pére L. H. Vincent, the dean of 

Honors Palestinian archaeologists, was deservedly honored when the 
Bestowed British Government conferred an Hon. O.B.E. on him. Al- 
ways a true friend of the American School and of its suc- 

cessive directors, Pére Vincent has been the friend and adviser of a long 
line of archaeologists and students of archaeology. No other man has done 
so much to preserve the continuity of archaeological learning and research 
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in Palestine as he (taken from “Bulletin of the American Schools of Ori- 
ental Research, No. 66, p. 35). 

The Very Rev. T. F. Conlon, National Director of the Holy Name So- 
cieties, was honored by His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, with the cross “Pro 
‘Ecclesia et Pontifice,” in recognition of his efforts in promoting the Holy 
Name Society in the United States. 


The Fifth annual convocation of the Dominican Tertiaries was 

Third held at St. Vincent Ferrer’s Church, New York City, Sunday, 

Order April 25. The convocation was in honor of St. Catherine 

of Siena, “The Patron of Peace.” The convocation sermon 
was preached by the Right Rev. Monsignor James M. McDonaugh, rector 
of Our Lady of the Lake Seminary, Cleveland, Ohio. 

In the early part of May a great convocation of Dominican Tertiaries 
met in Rome at the Catholic Press Exhibition in memory of Giacomo 
Margotti, a Dominican tertiary and Catholic journalist who died fifty years 
ago. Among the dignitaries present at the convocation were His Excel- 
lency, the Most Rev. Natale Gabriele Moriondo, Bishop of Caserta, and 
His Excellency, the Most Reverend Finbar Ryan, the Bishop-elect and 
coadjutor to the Archbishop of Port-of-Spain. Many Dominican Pro- 
vincials and Tertiaries from all parts of the world were present. The 
Meeting was addressed by the Director-General of the Dominican Third 
Order, the Very Rev. Father Thomas Garde, and also by the Most Rev. 
Martin S. Gillet, Master General of the Order of Preachers, who in the 
course of his remarks made mention of the many Dominican publications 
throughout the world. 


On April 14, the Very Rev. T. S McDermott, Provincial of 

Santa St. Joseph’s Province, sailed for Rome to attend the formal 

Sabina opening of the ancient convent of Santa Sabina, the cradle 
of the Dominicans in the Eternal City. 

His Eminence, Eugene Cardinal Pacelli, Secretary of State to His Holi- 
ness, pontificated at the ancient church of Santa Sabina on the Aventine on 
the occasion of the inauguration of the new annex. He was assisted by the 
Fathers of the Curia Generalizia. During the function, the Lateran choir 
under Monsignor Casimiri rendered the Mass of Pope Saint Marcellus. 
Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament was imparted by His Eminence 
Cardinal Serafini. 

His Eminence Cardinal Laurenti, Prefect of the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites, dedicated the building. He was assisted by His Excellency, Arch- 
bishop Lisson, and His Excellency, the Most Rev. Natale Gabriele Mori- 
ondo, the Most Reverend Martin S. Gillet, Master General of the Domini- 
cans and the whole Dominican Curia. Monsignor Grano was pontifical 
master of ceremonies. 

After the dedication and benediction the Cardinals, Bishops and clergy 
formed a procession to the church where the new organ was blessed and 
an organ recital given by Professor Vignanelli. 

The church was filled with the members of the various Diplomatic 
Corps accredited to the Holy See, a French pilgrimage, and a huge crowd 
of clergy and people. 


According to a list recently published in the “Acta Apos- 

Rome tolicae Sedis” (May 7, 1937), the official Bulletin of the Holy 

See, seventy-eight marriage cases were heard by the Sacra 

Romana. Rota in the year 1936. In six of these cases Father E. Suarez, 

O.P., and in four of these cases Father A. M. Darmanin, O.P., both pro- 

fessors in the Canon Law faculty of the Dominican International College, 
Angelicum, acted as deputy defender of the marriage bond. 
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SISTERS’ CHRONICLE 


St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus, Ohio 

It has been announced that in the Fall Mother M. Stephanie will leave 
on a visit to the mission in China which was established two years ago by 
the Sisters of her community. She will be accompanied by Sister Dorita 
Basbagill, Sister M. Martha Cassella, Sister Carlis Dolan and Sister M. 
Bernard Lyons who will devote their lives in furthering the charitable and 
apostolic work in the province of Fukien. Mother M. Stephanie will prob- 
ably return from her visitation in the Spring. 

On April 29, Sister M. Augusta Durkin departed this life in the sev- 
entieth year of her religious profession. She is survived by her brother, 
the Rev. J. A. Durkin, O.P., of St. Rose Priory, Springfield, Ky. May she 
rest in peace! 


St. Catharine’s Motherhouse, Springfield, Ky. 

During the floods which threatened the middle west in the early part 
of the year, the Sisters performed heroic work in sheltering and assisting 
refugees in Louisville, Reed, and Springfield, Ky. When the levee broke 
in Jefferson, Ind., the Sisters located there, were fortunate in reaching 
Louisville without injury. The Motherhouse not only welcomed home the 
Sisters from the flood areas but contributed materially to the great num- 
ber of refugees who had been brought to Springfield. 

On March 7, Sister Margaret came from Memphis, Tenn., to celebrate 
the golden jubilee of her religious profession. On the same day Sister 
Bernard Marie at St. Catharine, Ky., Sister Jane Marie at McCook, Nebr., 
Sister Miriam at Greeley, Nebr., Sister Zachary at Brooklyn, N.Y., and 
Sister Sylvester at East Boston, Mass., celebrated the silver jubilee of their 
religious profession. 


During the convention of the N.C.E.A. the Sisters of Holy Rosary 
Academy, Louisville, had the pleasure of being hostesses to the representa- 
tives of seven Dominican motherhouses and one Franciscan community 
from March 30 to April 2. 

At the close of a retreat preached by the Very Rev. J. B. Walsh, O.P., 
sixteen postulants received the holy habit on April 29. The following day, 
the feast of St. Catherine of Siena, after a Solemn High Mass, eighteen 
novices pronounced first vows, eleven renewed their profession and six 
made final profession. Vows were also taken in the various mission houses. 

Sister Clara Simms, Bursar General of the community, in the forty- 
ninth year of her religious profession, departed this life on April 30 in 
Louisville, Ky. Interment was held May 3 in the cemetery of the Mother- 
house. May she rest in peace! 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, Union City, N. J. 

On April 4, a Solemn High Mass of thanksgiving was celebrated to 
commemorate the silver jubilee of the religious profession of Sister M. 
Catherine of Siena. 

Miss Julia Giambattista received the holy habit on April 14 and was 
given the name of Sister M. Martin of Jesus. The Rt. Rev. J. J. Daun- 
hauer, S.T.D., representing the Bishop, presided at the ceremony. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, Camden, N. J. 


A public novena in honor of Our Lady of Lourdes was conducted by 
the Rev. John S. Moran, O.P., from February 3 to her feast day. Individual 
blessings with the Blessed Sacrament, invocations and novena prayers were 
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carried out on the same plan as that of Lourdes in France. Brothers and 
Sisters of the Third Order assisted the sick. A candlelight procession 
closed the celebration in the evening. 

On February 22, Sister M. Hyacinth Kiedrowski made final profession 
and Sister M. Ambrose Grasso pronounced her temporary vows. On the 
same day, Miss Gesualda Valenti received the habit and was given the 
name of Sister M. Vincent Ferrer. 


At the American foundation in Rome, Italy, five postulants were 
clothed in the holy habit on February 11. The Very Rev. Thomas Garde, 
O.P., Socius to the Master General of the Order, presided at the ceremony. 
Among those in attendance were the Rt. Rev. Joseph Corrigan, Rector of 
the Catholic University of America, and the Very Rev. Michael Brown, 
O.P., Rector of the Collegium Angelicum. His Eminence, Cardinal Lauri, 
Major Penitentiary of the Holy Roman Church, called earlier in the day to 
give his blessing to the new novices. 


Convent of St. Dominic, Blauvelt, N. Y. 


The first of the annual retreats opened on Easter Sunday and was 
preached by the Rev. W. D. Sullivan, O.P. At the close of the retreat ten 
Sisters pronounced their perpetual vows. 

On April 6, the Rev. Dr. Bernard Grimley, editor of the London Cath- 
olic Times, delivered a lecture in St. Dominic’s Chapel on the present perse- 
cution of the Church and the need of Catholic leadership. Dr. Grimley 
pointed out how the application of the principles of St. Thomas Aquinas 
would solve the present day problem. 

The Sisters’ Choir had the honor of singing Solemn Compline at the 
Dominican Tertiary Tribute paid to St. Catherine of Siena in St. Vincent 
Ferrer’s Church, New York City, April 25. 


Immaculate Conception Convent, Great Bend, Kan. 


The Rev. M. J. Reidy, of Arkansas City, Kan., former chaplain of the 
community for fifteen years, passed to his eternal reward on March 23. 
In compliance with the request of the deceased, interment was made in 
the Sisters’ lot in the Great Bend cemetery on March 30. 

On April 14, after a Solemn High Mass, six postulants were invested 
with the habit, the Most Rev. August Schwertner, Bishop of Wichita, 
presiding. The Rev. W. J. Olson, O.P., conducted the ten-day retreat and 
preached the sermon. 

. ;_—_— the Most Rev. Bishop paid a visit to the community on 
pril 23. 


Dominican Nuns of the Perpetual Rosary, Catonsville, Md. 


Every Thursday the nuns are privileged to have exposition of the 
Blessed Sacrament and Holy Hour for the extinction of Communism and 
the conversion of Communists. 

The Rev. Richard Ford, O.P., conducted the first Sunday pilgrimage 
on March 7 and the following day celebrated a Solemn High Mass in honor 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. 

The first Sunday pilgrimage, May procession and crowning of the 
statue of Our Lady was held on May 2. The Very Rev. Sidney Turner, 
C.P., preached the sermon. The Monastery Fife and Drum Corps under 
the direction of Father Cosmos, C.P., and delegations from schools and 
colleges of the city marched in the procession. Benediction was given at 
the open air shrine. 
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Mt. St. Dominic, Caldwell, N.J. 

On February 22, Sister M. Lawrence Klein and on March 29, Sister 

M. Casimir Dunn were called to their eternal reward. May they rest in 
eace! 

The community was represented at the conference of Mothers General 

held at Rosary College, River Forest, IIl. 

The annual Aquinas debate was held in the auditorium on March 5, 
Members of the Bellarmine Debating Society, of Jersey City, N. J., acted 
as judges. 

The retreat for the reception of the novices at Mt. St. Dominic was 
conducted by the Very Rev M. L. Heagan, O.P. The Rt. Rev. M. J. 
Mulligan, S.T.D., presided and preached the sermon. 


Holy Cross Convent, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


On Saturday, January 16, two scholarships known as “The Mother 
Prioress Scholarships,” were competed for at the Dominican Commercial 
High School in Jamaica. Eighty girls about to be graduated from ele- 
mentary school took the examination in Arithmetic and English. 

A group of religious of the Order met the Most Rev. Edwin V. Byrne, 
Bishop of San Juan, P. R., on the S.S. Coumo on March 11, to bid him 
farewell when he sailed from New York. On March 8, he was a guest at 
the Motherhouse after his return from the Eucharistic Congress. 

On July 2 of this year, Sr. M. Rosella, Sr. Electa, Sr. Theobald, Sr, 
Protasia, Sr. Redempta, Sr. Nolasca, Sr. Eutropia, Sr. Louise, Sr. Theo- 
phane, Sr. Laurentina, Sr. Francis Xavier, Sr. Majella, Sr. Columba, and 
Sr. Renata will celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of their religious 
profession. 


St. Catherine’s Hospital, Kenosha, Wis. 
The Most Rev. Samuel Stritch, Archbishop of Milwaukee, recently 
visited the hospital and confirmed a bedridden patient who is a convert. 
During Lent the Most Rev. Edwin V. Byrne, Bishop of San Juan, called 
on the community and gave an account of his distant diocese. After highly 
praising the work of the Dominican Fathers and Sisters in his diocese, 
His Excellency asked for prayers in their behalf. 


St. Cecilia Academy, Nashville, Tenn. 

Sister Mary Michael O’Connor celebrated the golden jubilee of her 
religious profession on March 20. The Most Rev. William Adrian, D.D., 
Bishop of Nashville offered Mass on the occasion and preached the jubilee 
sermon. 

Mother Reginald attended the conference of Dominican Mothers Gen- 
eral held at Rosary College, River Forest, Ill., during Easter week. 

On May 31, the seventy-seventh annual commencement exercises were 
held in the Academy chapel. Bishop Adrian presented diplomas to the 
graduates and the Rev. John A. Elliott, chaplain, delivered the address. 

The Diocese of Nashville is celebrating the centenary of its founda- 
tion during the present year. In commemoration of the event, the stu- 
dents’ Year Book published by the senior class, will be dedicated to the 
Most Rev. Richard Pius Miles, O.P., first Bishop of Nashville. 


Sacred Heart Convent, Houston, Texas 
On the feast of the Annunciation, April 5, five postulants were clothed 
in the habit and two novices made their first profession. The ceremony 
followed the Mass which was celebrated by the Most Rev. Christopher 
Byrne, D.D. The newly professed novices are Sister M. Cleophas and 
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Sister M. Marcella. The recipients of the habit are Sister M. Josephine 
(Antonette Martin), Sister M. Loretta (Evelyn Raphael), Sister Ellen 
Marie (Lillian Hurley), Sister M. Dorothy (Dorothy O’Neill), Sister Rose 
Mary (Mary Callery). 

_ Mother M. Catherine and Sister M. Veronica attended the conference 
of a General held at Rosary College, River Forest, Ill, March 30 
to April 3. 


The Sisters attended the solemn celebration held at the Dominican 
church of the Holy Rosary, Houston, Sunday, April 25, at which His Ex- 
cellency, the Most Rev. Christopher Byrne, D.D., received the papal honor 
of the rank of Commander of the Holy Sepulcher, and four distinguished 
laymen were invested as Knights of the same order in recognition of out- 
standing services in Catholic Action in promoting the spread of religion 
in the diocese of Galveston. The Rev. F. H. Dugan, O.P., was indefatigable 
in his efforts to make the occasion a memorable one. He kindly offered the 
Holy Rosary Church as the place for the celebration and extended all 
courtesies to the bishops, monsignori, priests, knights and congregation. 


A pupil of the parochial school of Christ the King, Houston, conducted 
by the Dominican Sisters, was given one of the five awards for a city- 
wide essay contest sponsored by the Junior Chamber of Commerce, in 
which thousands of pupils were entered. The award was given at San 
Jacinto Battlefield, on the occasion of the dedication of the Grand Monu- 
ment to the heroes of Texas Independance, April 21. 


At the convention of the Texas Federation of Music Clubs in San An- 
tonio, April 9-11, the St. Cecilia Club of the Academy won first prize for 
its year book. 


Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson, Newburgh, N. Y. 

Sister Mary Odilo died on March 2 in the fifty-first year of her re- 
ligious profession. May she rest in peace! 

The Most Rev. James Kearney, Bishop of Salt Lake City, visited Mt. 
St. Mary on February 5-6. 

The Rt. Rev. Thomas McDonnell, National Director of the Propagation 
of the Faith and Ecclesiastical Superior of the community, celebrated Mass 
and gave an address on February 11. 

At the National Catholic Educational Conference in Louisville, Ky., the 
community was represented by Sister Charitina and Sister Rose Carmella. 

The dedication of the Bishop Dunn Memorial in the community ceme- 


<Page held on May 30. His Eminence, Patrick, Cardinal Hayes pre- 
sided. 


Dominican Sisters of the Sick Poor, New York, N. Y. 


The first group of Sisters who made profession in this community cele- 
brated their silver jubilee on December 8, 1936. Sister M. Frederica, O.P., 
of St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus, Ohio, who was novice mistress of 
this pioneer group was the guest of the community for the occasion. The 
Sisters who participated in this happy event were Sister M. Reginald, 
Sister M. Dominic, Sister M. Carmelita, Sister M. Joseph, Sister M. Rose, 
Sister M. Agnes, and Sister M. Imelda. 

On March 8, 1937, Miss Mary Garret (Sister Mary), Miss Margaret 
Lyons (Sister M. Regis), Miss Helen Kramer (Sister M. Veronica), re- 
ceived the habit and Sister Maureen, Sister M. Martin, Sister M. Mercedes 
and Sister M. Bernardette pronounced their first vows. The Rev. E. A. 
Wilson, O.P., presided at both occasions. 
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Congregation of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, Akron, Ohio 
On Easter Sunday, Sister M. Thomas, Sister M. Imelda, Sister M. 
Agnes, Sister M. Paul, Sister M. Marianne, and Sister M. Alberta made 
their final profession and received their rings in Our Lady of the Elms 
Convent Chapel. The Rev. Albert Drexelius, O.P., preached the prepara- 
tory retreat. 


Convent of St. Catherine, Racine, Wis. 

The Sisters, with the local chapter of Dominican tertiaries, have or- 
ganized a Catholic Rental Library in order to aid readers who are de- 
sirous of following the Catholic viewpoint in contemporary literature. The 
library has been placed under the patronage of Our Lady, Seat of Wisdom. 


Congregation of St. Mary, New Orleans, La. 

Sister M. Vincent, Ph.D., Dean of St. Mary College, read a paper “The 
Church’s Attitude Towards Thomistic Philosophy” at the N.C.E.A. con- 
vention in Louisville, Ky. While in Louisville, Sister M. Vincent and Sister 
Louise were guests of Holy Rosary Academy. 

In April, Sister M. Francis Lawler celebrated the golden jubilee of her 
profession at the Motherhouse. Representatives of all the houses of the 
congregation attended the Holy Sacrifice offered for her intention at 
Paulina, La., where the jubilarian is still engaged in active duty. 

The Most Rev. Joseph Rummel, D.D., presided at the closing of the 
Diocesan School of Catechetics and conferred certificates on fifty-four 
members of the laity who had successfully completed the two-year course. 

His Excellency, the Archbishop of New Orleans, presided at the com- 
mencement exercises for the College, Normal and High School on June 5. 


Sacred Heart Convent, Springfield, Ill. 

Sister M. Leo Karnes passed to her eternal reward on April 18. May 
she rest in peace! 

On the feast of St. Catherine of Siena, April 30, reception and final 
profession ceremonies were held at the Sacred Heart Chapel and were 
presided over by Rev. W. A. Costello. The following day the first profes- 
sion ceremonies took place. 

The annual commencement exercises were held on June 7 at Sacred 
Heart Academy. The Most Rev. J. J. Griffin, D.D., Bishop of Springfield, 
presented the diplomas. 


Saint Clara Convent, Sinsinawa, Wis. 

Mother Samuel and Sister DeRicci attended the conference of supe- 
riors from the various Dominican motherhouses which was held at Rosary 
College, River Forest, Ill, during Easter week. The Very Rev. Raphael 
Burke, O.P., Vicar Provincial of St. Albert’s Vicariate, preached the retreat. 

At a conference of North Central Music Educators held in Minneapolis, 
Minn., on April 9, Sister Antonine of Rosary College was chairman of the 
section devoted to music in the Catholic schools. 
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